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PREFACE. 



Among the outstanding facts of modem English 
life are the rise of the factory system and the decay 
of domestic industries ; the concentration of owner- 
ship of land in the hands of the comparatively 
few persons ; and the massing of the people in 
overgrown cities, and the d ecay of the vi llage. As 
early as the ** thirties " Cobbett in hiT " Rural 
Rides ** deplored the depopulated condition of 
great tracts of country, which in former times had 
supported a numerous peasantry ; since his time 
the drift towards the towns has materially increased. 

One of the pressing problems of the day is the 
Revival of English rural lifeN It is essential both 
to individual and national wel^being that the English 
people should be brought into closer relationship 
with English land ; but we believe this to be possible 
only under certain conditions. Our social and 
industrial organisation, our very habits of thought, 
make it a difficult task. To accomplish that task 
will require a firm grasp of all the factors of the 
problem, as well as determined purpose. 

The object of this little book is to indica te some 
of the ^^^jg^«, whifih, Wftf^^'^g fnr a fif"^^T^ ^"'^ 
riiore, have resu lted in the alienatio |^, of the people 
frdm theland. To understand how we came into 
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our present difficulty is the first step towards getting 
out of it. Experience is a stem teacher and some- 
times exacts high fees, but it were a pity, having 
paid the fee and attended her school, not to take 
full advantage of the lessons she has taught. 

One lesson taught by experience, is that the 
centralisation of indusgy in England has left the 
country^^laBburSr and small farmer in a very pre- 
carious position. We are slow in England to realise 
that small farming must be accompanied either 
by elaborate organisation, or the su£29ct-«**<Qig;e 
local industry. In the Western districts of Ireland 
the" Congested Districts Board is acting on this 
principle, and while the Board is attempting to 
revive agriculture, it is working in conjunction with 
Lady Aberdeen and others to encourage domestic 
and rural manufactures. We have endeavoured 
in the following pages to suggest that the rural 
problem will not be solved by settling a large number 
of men on small farms, but that it is also necessary 
to set up in ru ral England such conditions of life 
andlnflus try as shall make sm all fajms pyrman|>TrHy 
possible."^ 
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"Teach the plough exercise as carefully as you 
do the sword exercise, and let the officers of troops 
of life be held as much gentlemen as the officers 
of the troops of death ; and all is done ; but Neither 
this nor any other right thing can be accomplished 
— unless first of all, both servant and master are 
resolved that, come what will of it, they will do 
each other justice." . . . ** Here, then, is your 
chief duty, you workmen and tradesmen, — to be 
true to yourselves and to us who would help you. We 
can do nothing for you, nor you for yourselves 
without honesty. Get that, you get all ; without 
that, your suffrages, your reforms, your free-trade 
measures, your institutions of science, are all in 
vain. It is useless to put your heads together, 
if you can't put your hearts together. Shoulder 
to shoulder, right hand to right hand, among your- 
selves, and no wrong hand to anybody else, and you'll 
win the world yet." 

John Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MEN OR SHEEP. 



" Envy waxeth wandrous strong, 
The rich doth the poor wrong ; 
God of his mercy sufFereth long 

The devil his works to work. 
The towns go down, the land decays ; 
Of cornfields, plain leys ; 
Great men makeih now-a-days 

A sheepcot of the church. 

The places that we ridit holy call, 
Ordained from Christian burial. 
Of them to make an ox's stall. 

These men be wondrous wise. 
Commons to close and keep ; 
Poor folk for bread to cry and weep ; 
Towns pulled down to pasture sheep : 

This 18 the new guise." — Old Ballad. 



THE landless citizen is a product of modem 
civilisation. The social forces which have 
alienated the people from the soil in England 
began to operate in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and what was Iheh begun was finished 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
The alienation of the people from the land has 
been in England a process long drawn out, but 
it has been completed. 
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The agricultural labourer^ of five or more 
centuries ago was indeed a^serf , tied to the land, 
or bound^ the aerviceoi his lord- ; but at least 
the sexvi^he rendered was of such iQciaLY^ue 
as to ens ^ire hini JiJAf»Qd_and lodgjiig,' and custom, 
or the relics of an earlier social organisation, or 
the necessities of his superiors, — one or all of these 
combined, secured for him the exercise of privileges 
among which not the least important wa^ a certain 
recognised right to the " user "__of the w;aste 
laiids^_ wpods^_and ^mmqn jBeldT^oOys Tord^ 
domain. 

In those wild and unruly times, the feudal 
lord's dignity and influence in state affairs 
depended, not so much on the extent of the lands 
over which he held sway, as on the number of 
brave and stalwart men who owed him allegiance, 
and on whose help he' could rely in the'field ol 
battle if occasion required. While, therefore, 
the condition of the mediaeval labourer and even 
of the small farmer might be spoken of without 
much exaggeration as that of a^slave, it was his 
master's duty and at the same time his interest, 
to provideior the physical wants olJais^^lepeiidants. 
" The villein retained his customary rights, his 
house and land and rights of wood and hay ; his 
lord's demesne depended for cultivation on his 
services, and he had in his lord's sense of self 
interest^ the sort of j)rotectionthat wa^ shared 
by the horse and the ox." * 

It is not to be inferred, however, that because 
food and shelter were assured to him, except in 
time of famine, that therefore the serf or villein 
was content with his lot. The enslaved^jeasant^ 
who joined their fortunes to those of ^^at^Tyler 
♦ Stubbs, Vol. II., p. 475. 
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and raised the standard of rebellion in 1380^ 
formulated certain demands : — *^liVe~wiir" mey 
said, " that you free us for ever,jis andcOur land§*_ 
and that we be never named or held as vUleins." 
The abolition of serfdom, the reduction of the 
rent of good land to reasonable limits, ^berty 
to buy ^dLsell_jn..alLIair5. and markets like other 
men, and a general j)2^don__forL_paat_o£tences — 
these were the concessions they asked. On the 
spot, and while perhaps he stood in some personal 
danger, the King^acceded^to the requests of the 
peasants, but withiiiauyear, and at a safe distance, 
Rirhard rr r^^nked wh^ t in a_ iaM> aJc Tnnmg>» 4> ^e- 

Kad.^granted-: — "Serfs ye were, serfs ye are; 
and in bondage shall ye remain ; not indeed as 
heretofore, but in a bondage evenmore degrading." 

The Abolition of Serfdom. 

The trend of events, however, helped the 
peasantry to freedom ; but it was not in the 
long run the freedom they desired. Carlyle 
looked back to the condition of the man who was 
'* bom thrall " of another in the twelfth century, 
and, comj^aring..liis„Uf^with--lhat-oL the factory 
operative or agricultural labourer of'^Ae"4niddle 
mneteenth century, pronounces the former l»e- 
ferablfi^ He says, ** GurtE,n5orn thralTof Cedric 
^Ee Saxon, has been greatly pitied by Dryasdust . 
and others. Gurth with the brass collar round 
his neck, tending Cedric' s pigs in the glades of 
the wood, is not what I call an exemplar of human 
felicity ; but Gurth with the sky above him, with 
the free air and tinted boscage and umbrage 
round him, and in him at least the certainty of 
supper and social lodging when he came home ; 
Gurth to me seems happy, in comparison with 
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many a Lancashire and Buckinghamshire man 
of these days, not bom thrall of anybody ! Gurth* s 
brass collar did not gall him ; Cedric deserved 
to be his master. The pigs were Cedric' s, but 
Gurth too, would get his parings of them. Gurth 
had the inexpressible satisfaction of feeling himself 
related indissolubly, though in a rude, brass- 
collar way, to his fellow mortals in this Earth. 
He had superiors, inferiors, equals. Gurth is 
now ' emancipated ' long since ; has what we call 
* Liberty.' Liberty, I am told, is a divine thing. 
Liberty when it becomes the * liberty to die by 
starvation ' is not so divine ! "* 

The chief, the persistent cause of the alienation 
of the people from the land is to be found in the 
development of mpdera -manufactures and com- 
merce, involving the c;omplete_.rerorganisaticm 
of society. Other causes helped,^s, for instance, 
a de^h of labour__causfidL.by„.pestilencej^ which 
made it possible for the laboiurer to dsdrrt more 
wages and to assume greater independenrp of hift 
masters ; but such causes only acted temppxarily. 
The local market supplying all the needs of the 
district and drawing its supplieis from local in- 
dustries, gave place to a world .market.. Under 
the former conditions, each locality was a little 
world in itself : the social functions in such a 
society would be divided between securing a supply 
of food and clothing and other necessaries of life 
on the one hand, and the administration of justice 
and ensuring safety against outside foes on the 
other. But when thejworld m which men Uved 
ypyy biggfj^ and distant parts of Europe, and 
later, of &e world, came into more intimate con- 
tact with each other for the interchange of mer- 
* "Past and Present," chap, xiii., Bk. 3. 
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chandise, the social organisation was tinder neces- 
sity to adapt itself to the new set of conditions.* 

The Rise of Commerce. 

In the ^arly y^slt? ofjthg^Tndors the jjew com- 
merce began to matfce itself felt in EngUsh Ufe. 
The increased quantities of jgold on the Qmtinent, 
which followed the discovery i5f_Americ_aa. gold 
jniixeSi the steady me in the_^rice of wool Tor 
export to feed theSourishing manufactories of 
the Netherlands, and a growing demand of raw 
material for home manufactories, encouraged 
Eng lish merch ants jtoacquir^and ronvert Kyvrfish 
farm landsJ ntQ great ste ep "^"«^ : wherever this 
occurred, grass JLpok the ^ace.j>i-Xorn, sheepi of 
human beings, an3r~the~ small country villages 
Jwfff! ^^^p^p^ilatffd " They throw^own houses," 
says Sir Thomas More, " they pluck down towns, 
and leave nothing standing, but only the church 
to be made a sheephouse. And as though you 
lost no small quantity of ground by forests, chases, 
lands and parkes, these good, holy men turn all 
dwelling places and all glebe land into desolation 
and wilderness." t 

Bitter and frequent complaints are made by 
contemporary writers of the ^verty and jnisexy_ 
entailed on the peasantry by this policy oi-eonr 
verting arable land into. pasture^4or sheep. Sir 
Thomas Hore tells us that theJabourers and their 
families were driven out of their homes and forced 
tfi.JiecQnie_va^nts^: — "These miserable people, 
men, women, husbands, orphans, parents with 
little children, are all forced to change their seats, 
without knowing where to go." An Act of 

♦ See Ashley's " Econ. Hist." I., pt. II. 352-6. 

t " Utopia," pt. i. 
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Parliament* shows that More's charge was without 
exaggeration. The preamble to thisj^ct_declares 
that divers of the King's subjects, "to whom 
God of His goodness hath disposed great plenty 
and abundance of moveable substance, now of 
late have daUy studied and invented ways and 
means how they might accumulate and gather 
together into few hands, as well great multitude 
of farms as great plenty of cattle, and in especial 
sheep, putting such land as they can get to pasture, 
and not to tillage, whereby they have not only 
puUed.dojKnu^dmrches and towns, nnd eahnnoed 
the , old rate of rents^or else brought it to such 
excessiYP finPsTEairno poor man is able to meddle 
with it, but also have raised and ^enchaHQgd 
tiie prices of all mannerjo f con i,^-cattle»_WQol^ 
pigs, geese, Hens, chickens, eggs, and such other, 
almost doiiBterabDve-tfie'pfices^hich hath been 
accustomed, by reason whereof a marvellous 
multitude of the people of this realm be not able 
to provide meat, drink, and clothes necessary 
for themselves, their wives and children, but be 
so discouraged with misery and poverty that they 
JalLd^bLto theft, robbeix,aj3d othjerincosyeMeacCy- 
or jpitiiuUyldO^Tnr Imnger or c(dd.*'t The Act, 
after mentioning that some persons have as many 
as 24,000 sheep — and some more and some less 
— ^provides that a finax l^s. 4d. sh^|l be jxp posed 
pn any^whoJceepjiiore tlmn,ajK)a-shfifiR.xmjever^ 
jshfifip so kept above that number. 

Rural Depopulation. 

A pamphlet of the time, but bearing no date, 
gives an estimate showing that there were some 
♦ 25 Hen. vii. c. 13. 
t Nichoirs "Poor Law," Vol. I., p. 112. 
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50,000 towns and villages in England, and for 
every town and village on an average there was 
one plow less during the reigns of Henry VII., 
and Henry VIII. This shows a loss of 50,000 
plows, each of which would maintain six persons, 
— " that is to say, the man, the wife, and four 
others in the house, less and more." Hence it 
appeared that 30Q^QQQL2gIsons were de^ixfii of 
their li^diig, " who werewonTtcTEave meat, drink, 
and raiment, uprising and downlying, paying 
scot and lot to God and the king. And now they 
have nothing, but go about in England from door 
to door, and ask their alms for God's sake. And 
because they will not beg, some of them do steal, 
and then they be hanged. And thus the realm 
doth dec^\^'* 
The g^^&ndof^thOiidor^ a land "where 

wealth^ accum ulated and _mpn decayed// In 

1550 Robert Rowley published his "Way to 
Wealth," in which he alleges that the growing 
riches of the wealthy involve the poor of the land 
in suffering and in death. Jn 1549 there had 
been rebellion. "If," says Cr6wley7^^T should 
demand of the poor man what he thinks the cause 
of sedition, I know his answer. The great farmers, 
the graziers, the rich butchers, the men of law, 
the merchants, the gentlemen, the knights, the 
lords, and I cannot tell who. Men that have no 
name, because they are doers in all things that 
any gain hangeth upon — ^men without conscience 
— ^men utterly devoid of Gk)d*s fear — ^yea, men 
that Uve as if there were no God at all ! They 
would have all in their own hands ; would leave 
nothing for others ; would be alone on the earth ; 

♦ Quoted preface to Thomas Starkey's " England in 
Reign of Henry VIII/' By J. M. Cowper, p. cvi. 
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men that would eat up men^ womfiii.aad-Childrgn,^ 
are the causes, pf^seditiori . They raise oiuLXfiilts 
and enclose our commons. We cannot stay m 
the country, but we must "be their slaves ; and^to 
go to the cities we haye no ^hope. We must 
needs figlit if out and die like menT Some had 
fought and had died like men ; and Miles Cover- 
dale, translator of the Bible and future Bishop of 
Exeter, had preached a thanksgiving sermon 
among their bodies as they lay with stiffening 
limbs and faces upturned to the stars." 

" Wrong triumphed in the land. The religious 
houses were suppressed ; the fountain of charity 
was dried up ; the country was in the agonies 
of a change which must work its weal or its woe, 
and the poor, wept^ bfigged ,^^ole^ jebelled^ and 
died^-often * like' men.' "* The ^smalT ^enaiit 
farmer was reduced to great straits by theincreas- 
ing rent of land, which In a few years multiplied 
fourfold, and the rich landowners began to enclose 
the common lands and wastes — a policy which 
deprived the poor of l:he chance of^ independence* 

The Genesis of the Pauper. 

It has been suggested by some writers that 
after the Reformation the practice of the virtue 
of almsgiving, or charity, was estimated as of 
lower religious value than had been the case in 
pre-Reformation times, and the distribution of 
alms-for lh:_ relief, of the necessitous_ppor Jell 
into disuse- Certain it is that^tSenry!^ YJII^ by 
the dissoliitiqn of the monasteries, accentuated 
the herpTessness of the poof. ~The growing problem 
of poverty is abundantly attested by the fact 
that the legislation, which in the earlier yeare of 

♦ Ibid, p. ex. 
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theXudpr monarchs, attempted by almost fiendish 
cruelties to repress, beggars and vagabonds, in 
QueeaJlizabetli's reign 'undertook the relief of 
the poor by pmsh-iirganisation^ as-a^-me€»9 to 
conapass the same, end. 

' Arnold Tojmbee has said that the transition^ 
from serfdom^tQ__freedom is accompanied by a 
transition from security to insprurity of main- 
tenanee. In the changes we have described, 
the English labourer had begun to tread the road 
from serfdom to freedom ; but at the same time 
he was depriyedof his economic jndependence 
and was becoming m6re~aiid~ihore purely a wage 
earner, depending solely for a livelihood on a 
yarying^ market : he was being dispossessed of 
his plots of Tand, of his rights of grazing and 
cutting turf on the wastes ; fluctua,tiQns in trade 
affected him more closely since his.. wage was 
becoming his sole means of support; and he was 
beginning to feel his jncreaging freedom counter- 
balanced by a decreasing^ sense ^f certainty as to 
maintenance. The evils arising out of this con- 
dition of things were fully recognised, and efforts 
were made to prevent them. The Elizabetb^m. 
statesmen attempted to assure to the working- 
man a.living wage, and the Justices, of. the Peace 
were empowerea to assess , wagps arrording -io 
the^price^olprovisions, jn order that such assess- 
ment "might jdeld the hired person, both in 
time of scarcity and in time of pftnty, a con- 
venient proportion of wages.* ' * Another Act of the 
period provided that to every labourer's cottage, 
built in the country.. districts, there should be 
attached four acres of land; needless to say, 
both these_Acts.iailed.-of theit- purpose. The 
♦ " Statute of Apprentices," 5 Eliz. c. <^. 
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[ igrmeT bej^^i^^ / 

; terested magistrates for lowering wages, while / 
; the latter effectually stopped the erection of \ 
ynew cottages. 

In the sixteenth century, the enclosure oif' 
Wastes and conversion of common arable lands i 
into pasture, the rise in the price of commodities, , 
^nd the tardy increase in the price of labour, j 
the destruction of the religious houses, and the 
decay of the sentiment of charity in the rich and j 
prosperous, which had stood between the poor/ 
and starvation in earlier times, called forth those/' 
iorces which sapped the English labourer's sense 
of independence and at the same time helped to! 
.reduce him to hopeless pauperism. >' 

The Rise of the Yeomen. 

It appears that enclosure for_J:lia purpose^ of 
providing sheep runs did not Jast longer than -the 
Tudor timesu, After that, more importance at- 
tached to com growing,, and England ^ became a 
com ex^ortiiig^^cojLritry, and land was. eiiclos_ed 
.for com growing purposes. These changed cir- 
cumstances bfoiight to the front a n^wjclassjoi^ 
folk. During the seventee»t4t-and.early eighteenth 
centuries, the doiiiinant— inflnenre in JEnglish 
politics was in the hands — ^not of the^der^nebili^ 
— ^but of the rising country gentry, and the large 
cl ass of yeo men : and men of this class formed the 
invincible armies which swept the St uart kin g from 
the English J^throrier^aridTcreat^^ foFmoreJnan a 
deca3e ai English Republic. Croniwell himself 
came of the same stock of yeomen farmers. It 
has been estimated that one-sbcilL.of the entire 
pppulatjonjDf the country belonged to this influ- 
ential class. 
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Defoe, who undertook a tour of England while 
the eighteenth century was still new, gives a 
picture of general material prosperity, in spite 
of the low staii3axd of morals and^^ducation : 
he speaks of the hgnies-of the people being hives_ 
of industry, everyone was fully occupied, " not 
aTbeggar to be seen, nor an idle person, except 
here and there in an almshouse, built for those 
that are ancient and past working." 

The labourer was, of course, not so well off ; 
but at least he could g^t worj: and need not starve. 
Defoe estimates the wages of the agricultural 
labourer in Yorkshire and Durham at 4s. per week, 
in Kent and other southern and western counties 
wages stood at 7s. to los. per week, and he declares 
that the Euglishjabgurer was beUeX-paiiJthan 
in ajiy other country.. He says there was no need 
for pauperism, which- bad-its rise. uu^vagrancy, 
fcinKenness , and . extravagance,. Besides has 
weekly: 4vage, the cottager in many parts still 
retained^ certain rights -Jto-^^^ ^^o mm o n fi cl dr ^ 
a lid t o the-^waste laixd, and he could generally 
build himself a cottage on the waste^.with a bit 
of enclosed land adjoining, on paymentjjf a small 
sum to the lord of the manor. From the common 
lahdTie couta~get-peatand'wood for fuel, and upon 
it he could turn out his pig or his cow or his 
geese. 



CHAPTER IL 

FROM USE TO OWNERSHIP. 



" From the days of Plato down to our own time, there have been good 
and well-meaning men who have framed schemes, more or less optimistic, of 
a beneficent despotism, which should annihilate first, and create afterwards. 
Most of these schemes have never been intended to imply anything more 
than a protest against existing usages ; none of them nave ever reached 
the earnest stage of practical accq>tance. Once or twice in the history of 
the world impatient attempts have, it is true, been made to force social 
changes on a hostile or apathetic people. These attempts have as invariably 
ended in ruin and reaction. The rapacity of the Roman nobility wrecked 
ancient civilisation. But the student of sodal facts cannot fail to see 
that the Roman nobility was exasperated and dem(»:alised by the abortive 
but well-meant agrarian projects of the Gracchi. Men must be ripe for a 
truth, before it is a truth to them."— TBosold Roobm. 



IN 1876 a modern doomsday book was pub- 
lished: it comprised a govenmient return 
of all the landowners with the locality of their 
landed possessions in England and Wales. It 
appears there are, in all, over thirty-seven million 
acres of land, exclusive of water, in the two coun- 
tries. I 

Acres Land* Acres Waten 

England .. .. 32,383,442 169,287 
Wales .. .. 4,748,066 28,509 

Total .. .. 37,131,508 197,796 

The return shows that of this area nearly thiriy- 
one^andahalf milliojiacres were owned by 255^^081. 
persons. 
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Twenty-seven and a half million acres were 
owned by 38,219 persons, while three million nine 
hundred thousand acres were divided among 
217,049 persons. That is to say, that more than 
thre e-four ths 0^ ^^^ pnfirp land _oLE?gJ.2i?-4jtPd 
WaTes in iSjX was owned by„one seven hundred 
arid' eighty-fifth part ot the population. Since 
that time, although building and other societies 
have enabled a large number of people to become 
possessors of small plots of land, the large estates 
have grown in size and in number ; so that it is 
probably true to-day to say that a thousandth 
part of the population of England and Wales have 
in their possession three-fourths of the land of 
the country, and are in a position to " choose 
exclusively the persons who shall be associated 
with them in the cultivation of the soil." Or, to 
put the matter in another way, the population of 
England and Wales is approximately thirty-two 
millions. Of this number thirty-one millions 
are without any rights to the land of the country 
except at the will of the landlord.* 



♦ See Money's " Riches and Poverty, 


" p. 74. 


Ownership 


of land in England and Wales, corrected 


down to 1883. 






Koi of Ownersi 


Class of Owner. 


Acres; 


400 


Peers and peeresses. 


5,729,979 


1,288 


Great landowners. 


8,497,699 


2,529 


Squires. 


4,319,271 


9,585 


Greater Yeomen. 


4,782,627 


24,412 


Lesser Yeomen. 


4,144,272 


217,049 


Small proprietors. 


3,931,806 


703,289 


Cottagers. 


151,148 


14,459 


Public bodies. 


1,433,548 




Waste. 


1,524,624 



973,011 34,524,974 
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Now let us compare this with the condition of 
things that existed 200 years ago. Macaulay, 
quoting from Davenant's and King's estimates 
of the state of England in 1685, says — ** the petty 
proprietors who cultivated their own fields with 
their own hands and enjoyed a modest competence, 
then formed a much more important part of the 
nation than at the present time. If we must 
trust the best statistical writers of that age, not 
less than 160,000 proprietors, who, with their 
families must have made up more than one- 
seventh of the whole of the population, enjoyed 
their subsistence from little freehold estates. 
The average income of these small landholders, an 
income made up on rent, profit and wages, was 
estimated at between £60 and £yo per year." 
The use of the words " proprietor " and " free- 
hold" must not mislead us. We shall not be 
justified in attaching to these words the meaning 
they bear to-day. The term " freehold * * originated 
in describing a tenure of land subject to such 
services as were worthy of a free man or a citizen : 
it must not be understood as meaning that the 
ownership of land was absolute even in the seven- 
teenth century. The theory was, and is, that all 
land was held directly or indirectly from the 
king ; and all land was held for specified terms in 
return for certain services to be rendered. The 
conditions on which the "freeholder" held his 
land of the lord, involved that the occupier owed 
nothing to the lord as a man ; his person was free, 
but as occupier of the land he had to discharge 
the agreed obligations to the lord of the manor, 
either in money or kind ; and the occupancy was 
of a more or less permanent character. Custom 
varied in different parts of the country. The 
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yeoman then, was the " free " occupier of land ; 
and his status was poHtical rather than economic. 
His rights to the land he farmed were definite ; 
and as the eighteenth century wore on, his inde- 
pendence of the lord became more real, since the 
idea of " ownership " grew to be more clearly 
defined. 

Comparisons between these figures and recent 
returns of the Board of Agriculture as to the 
nimfiber of occupying owners of farms, must 
therefore be made with some reservations. Yet 
the comparison is of value, as showing how small 
is the proportion of the people who nowadays 
have any rights to English soil. Now, the land 
is the possession of the few ; then, the great 
majority of the people had certain and clearly 
defined rights to the land whereon they lived. 

The Small Farmer. 

The peasant farmer persisted throughout the 
eighteenth century. Agriculture remained the 
principal industry, and the bulk of the population 
remained rural till towards its dose. Arthur 
Young gives an estimate of the distribution of the 
people in various industries, and the division of the 
National income about the year 1770, that is, just 
on the eve of the Industrial Revolution. Accord- 
ing to this estimate, there were in England 500,000 
paupers : 500,000 of the military and official class : 
200,000 of the professional class : 700,000 com- 
mercial class : 300,000 engaged in manufacture 
and 3,600,000 in agriculture.* 

The income of these various classes wasestimated, 
Interest on capital . . £5,000,000 

Paupers £1,500,000 

♦ See Gibbins's " Industry in England " "^^ -j^-^^^i. 
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Military and official 



£5,000,000 



Professions .. .. £5,000,000 

Commercial .. .. £10,000,000 

Manufacturing . . . . £27,000,000 

Agricultural * . . . . £66,000,000 

It was towards the close of the eighteenth and 

at the beginning of the nineteenth centuries that 

the economic and social forces that were in 

operation proved themselves too strong for the 

peasant, and he relaxed his hold upon lus farm. 

The well-being of the eighteenth century small 
farmer and labourer was the result of the com- 
bination of farming and of home industries. Up 
to 1760, when Watt perfected his steam engine, 
the large towns with their factories and tall chim- 
neys had not yet come into existence. Industry 
was scattered over the whole country. And it is 
of the utmost importance to remember that the 
prosperity of the small farmer up to the end of the 
eighteenth century cannot be credited to his farming 
only ; every farmer was also a manufacturer. 

Prothero, in his " Pioneers of Agriculture," 
gives a picture of this condition of agriculture and 
domestic manufacture. He says — " Hitherto the 
rude implements required for the cultivation of 
the soil, or the household utensils needed for the 
comfort of daily life, had been made at home. 
The farmer, his sons and his servants in the long 
winter evenings, carved the wooden spoons, the 
platters and the beechen bowls, plaited wicker 
baskets, fitted handles to the tools, cut willow 
teeth for the rakes and harrows, and hardened 
them in the fire ; fashioned ox-goads and yokes, 
twisted willows into the traces and other harness 
gear. Travelling carpenters visited farmhouses 
♦ Gibbins's "Industry in England," p. 334. 
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at rare intervals to perform those parts of work 
which needed their professional skill. The women 
plaited the straw for the neck collars, stitched and 
stuffed sheepskin bags for the great saddles, wove 
the straw and hempen straps and halters, peeled 
the rushes for, and made the candles. The 
spinning wheel, the distaff and the needle were 
never idle. Coarse home-made cloth and linen 
supplied all wants. Every farmhouse had its 
brass brewing kettle. All the domestic industries 
by which cultivators of the soil increase their income 
or escape the necessity of selling their produce, 
were later supplanted by manufacture." 

In his chapter on " Peasant Proprietors," John 
Stuart Mill refers to the sturdy independent 
character of the "statesmen" of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, which he ascribes to the fact 
of their seciure possession of the land. He says — 
" There is but one voice, among those acquainted 
with the country, on the admirable effects of 
teniure of land in these counties. No other 
agricultural population in England could have 
furnished the originals of Wordsworth' s peasantry.** 
Mill then quotes a passage from William Words- 
worth's "A Description of the Scenery of the 
Lakes in the North of England " to the following 
effect : — " In Mr. Wordsworth's little descriptive 
work on the scenery of the Lakes, he speaks of 
the upper part of the dales, as having been for 
centuries *a perfect republic of shepherds and 
agriculturists, proprietors for the most part, 
of the lands which they occupied and cultivated. 
The plough of each man was confined to the 
maintenance of his own family, or to the occa- 
sional accommodation of his neighbour. Two 
or three cows furnished each family with milk 
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and cheese. The chapel was the only edifice 
that presided over these dwellings, the supreme 
head of this pure commonwealth ; the members 
of which existed in the midst of a powerful empire, 
like an ideal society, or an organised commimity, 
whose constitution had been imposed and regu- 
lated by the mountains which protected it. Neither 
high-bom nobleman, knight nor esquire was here ; 
but many of these humble sons of the hills had a 
consciousness that the land which they walked 
over and tilled had for more than five hundred 
years been possessed by men of their name and 
blood. . . . Com was grown in these vales 
sufficient upon each estate to furnish bread for 
each family, no more. The storms and moisture 
of the climate induced them to sprinkle their 
upland property with outhouses of native stone 
as places of shelter for their sheep, where, in 
tempestuous weather, food was distributed to 
them. Every family spun from its own flock 
the wool with which it was clothed ; a weaver 
was here and there found among them, and the 
rest of their wants were supphed by the produce 
of the yam, which they carded and spun in their 
own houses, and carried to market either under 
their arms, or more frequently on packhorses, 
a small train taking their way weekly down the 
valley, or over the mountains, to the most commo- 
dious town.' " This it will be noticed, is a 
description of a community not purely agricultural, 
but partly manufacturing : a community self suffi- 
cient, or nearly so. 

The Industrial Revolution. 

Already, in the rise of the factory system, 
the causes which were to complete the ahenation 
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of the people from the land, were at work. The 
mechanical inventions, made soon after the middle 
of the eighteenth century, resulted in the massing 
of the people in badly built houses and worse 
planned towns around the waterways, and the 
coalfields, in the north of England. Industry 
was transferred from the cottage to the factory, 
and another link was forged in the long chain 
of events which brought " liberty " to the EngUsh 
poor, by reducing them to the status of " hands " 
in the industrial organisation. 

Whilst, however, the labourer and the small , 
farmer were leaving the land, the rich folk were 
manifesting a new and keener interest in it. 

A new social grade sprang into being, that of 
the moneyed class, or rich manufacturers, and 
new influences began to evidence themselves in 
English social life. The plutocracy entered into 
competition with the landed gentry, who took more 
interest in their lands as a means to greater profit, 
to enable them to make the same show of affluence 
as did the newly rich manufacturers. The study 
and practice of farming became a fashionable pur- 
suit : experiments were made, and great improve- 
ments effected in agricultural methods. At the 
same time landed property lent an added dignity 
and influence to its possessor, which wealth in 
other forms failed to secure. To engage in trade 
or in manufacture was thought beneath the dignity 
of a gentleman; while the surest and easiest 
way to gain political influence and social status 
was by the possession of land.* 

• In 171 1 by the Landed Property Qualification Act, 
the possession of a landed estate was made the necessary 
qualification for a seat in the House of Commons ; the 
Act excluded the tenant yeoman and also the manutax:t\u:«^« 
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It was asserted on behalf of the landed 
proprietors, that "law in a free country is, or 
ought to be, the determination of the majority 
of those who have property in land ; and the 
right strength of this Imgdom depends upon the 
land, which is infinitely superior, and ought much 
more to be regarded, than our concerns in trade." ♦ 

The last lingering traces of feudalism were 
destroyed by 9ie extensive enclosures of land 
which took place in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The lord of the manor 
became the landlord and landowner; or the 
rich merchants and prosperous yeomen bought 
the land from their less fortunate or less thrifty 
neighbours. The more or lesis servile labourers 
became free men, but the forces which made them 
free, deprived them of any rights in the land. 

On the part of the newly created moneyed class, 
there was then a sufficient motive for the possession 
of landed estate : that way lay both political 
and social power and influence. Ideas like these, 
however, increased the value put on landed pos- 
sessions, and this tendency was helped by the 
bounty paid on the export of com, and the en- 
couragement given to the farming class by Gov- 
ernment. Sentiment and profit combined to 
offer an inducement to acquire land to those who 
had the power to do so ; and there began in real 
earnest that policy of " adding land to land, and 
field to field, imtil there be no room," which, 
continued to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
has given the possession of English land into the 
hands of about half per cent, of its people, f 

• See Lecky, Vol. I., p.. 249. 

f Excluding the lands owned at the rate of less than 
one acre per owner. 



CHAPTER III. 

ENCLOSURE. 



" Instead of boundless wilds and uncultivated wastes, inhabited by 
scarce anything but sheep, the country is all cut up into inclosures, culti- 
vated in a most husbandlike manner, richly manured, well peopled, and 
yielding an hundred times the produce that it did in its former state . . ." 

—Arthur Young. 

" In fact, the great rural question for the twentieth century to determine, 
is whether there were not beneath the inconvenient and uneconomical 
methods of the common field system, a vital principle essential to true 
rural prosperity, which has to be re-discovered and re-established in forms 
suitable to the present environment."— Earl Carrinoton. 



WE have seen the reason which prompted the 
rich folk to acquire large landed estates. 
Was there any reason sufficient to induce the 
labourer and the small landed owner to part with 
their right to the common fields and wastes ? Occa- 
sionally it happens that in the-jiiiddle of^some 
large l^downer's estate, a small-|ff4:>perty oi_a 
few_acres with "a house and buildings is found, 
owned and lafmed by the occupier. Such small 
holdings^t will be found, have been f.annPid and 
owned by ihesdme^Lm^Y^generditioT^^ 
tiOft, and*""ffiey have resisted the inducements 
oHefed them to part with the property. The 
$eivice_orrenl^u^^ of the manor 

^sIIBee|[7~foigotten^^^^ in the jdianges of 
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money values, has become vejy small. The 
owner of the lands adjoining is wilRng to buy, 
and will often give a price much higher than the 
market value ; but the independent spirit which 
has preserved intact the small property through 
so many generations, is more determined than 
ever now not to part with it. Such cases, and 
they are rarely to be met with except in Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk and Kent, are the„survivalajol the 
once more numerous yeojnea. 

With the development of industry thej>opulatipn 
of the country, which had remained more or less 
stationary for some centuries, began to show signs 
of increasing^largely ; the iiemand-i^rioodsupplies 
grew— as it seemed to many — to alarming pro- 
pprtions. With an increasing^- supply of lat^ur, 
wages began lo^decline ; the increased demand for 
food caused prices ta rise. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth ceSatury the English labourer, so far as 
material well-being was concerned, was better off 
than ever before, at its close he was reduced to the 
deepest poverty s In ^798, MaJthus jniblished his 
Essay on " Population," in which he maintains that 
" the great cause which had impeded the progress 
of mankind towards happiness ... is the 
constant tendency in all animated Ufe to increase 
beyond the nourishment prepared for it." The 
remedy proposed for poverty was, as we shall see 
later, the wholesale pauperism of the poor. 

These new conditions of life, and new ideas of 
social relationships, involved a complete change 
in the social and industrial organisation. The 
older system of laiidholdm^ and. cultivation, no 
longer" met the new circumstances. The cul- 
tivation of land in fields enclosed by hedges and 
fences, is distinctly modem and English. 
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Common-field Cultivation. 

Among primitive people an altogether different 
method of farming existed. The name given to this 
system — the_open^Jnto;;ini3^^ 
system— is descriptive of what it really was. The 
village was fypnergJly aj:losely packed ^oup of 
housesJ)uilt on either side of the village street ; 
around lay the open fields, whereon the villagers 
grew their crops. There were tbrfifiUif these great, 
open^jTable^elds,jo aurraiiggd as to_prnYidft f^r n 
rotatipa (3 crppSj and eyerj^ 
plots were arranged" iu_slrips5— much like a modem 
allotment field, only larger. These strips of about 
an acre . or_half aii jaiaifi^jji sizer-(and the extent 
of the acre was measured by one dav's p loughing 

._iQP -€b-^ttll-team-of OYep) — ^were separated from 
each eth^ by greea^balksL^o f unpl o u g h e d gr a s s. 
The strips were divided among the villagers, 
apparently in such a way as to give to eachjmaiL- 
g f;^ ir qharpi of the good^and th§J>ad-Jaud ; and 
so it came about that the strips a man tilled, 
which often were many, were widely scattered 
over the extent of the arable fields of the village. 
Beside the ploughed fields, there was the waste, 
nr^comrgon, and_^vood, on which the viHagers^ 

"liad n^^g. of^a^TgJJifiir rattle nr.jjggs^ where 
they could turn their geesfi^jMLpoultry, and from 
which they could cut turf for firing jjid_ wood 
ioximplemenls* And the rights of ea3& particular 
villager, though often not reduced to writing, 
were well known and their limit enforced. Xustom 
reigned supreme in regulating the crop to be 
,SOHair^the„time& ofsowinga^d reaping, etc. ' 

Two things are noticeable in this ancient system 
of agriculture : it wasprodigalaf time and energy, 
asjwell^ as of land : and it made improvement 
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or progress Jinpossible. These drawbacks have 
been well stated by Mr. Seebohm.* "Judged 
from a modern point of view, it will readily be 
understood that the open field system, and es- 
pecially its peculiarity of straggling or .scattered 
ownership, regarded from a modem agricultural 
point of view, was absurdly uneconomicaL. The 
waste 0t time in getting about from one part of a 
farm to another ; the usdessness of one owner 
attempting to clean his own land whea it. could 
be sown .with thisflesjfrom the seed blown from 
the neighbouring strips of a less careful and 
thrifty owner; the quarrelling about .headlands 
and rights of way, or paths nfade >yithout right ; 
the ^constant encroachments of unscrupmbus 
or overbearing holders upon the balks — all this 
made the system so inconvenient, that Arthur 
Young, coming across it in France, could hardly 
keep his temper as he described with what 
j>ej:yerse in^^finuity. it , seemed tg -be-contrived, 
as though purposely to make agriculture as^awk- 
ward and uneconojiiical as possible." 

Waste Lands. 

The Report of the Board of Agriculture published 
at the end of the eighteenth century, estimates 
the extent of waste land in England and Wales 
at twenty-two million acres, and Arthur Young, 
at a time when it was proposed taemigrate surplus- 
English JabQur-tQ_a new colony over seas, protests 
against such emigration, and suggests that_lhe 
waste commons of England should first be cul- 
tivated. He says " the necessity and advantage 
of colonies to the well-being of this country 
are too numerous and clear to be doubted. Even 

♦ "English Village Communities," p. 15. 
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if emigration increased considerably, yet the 
benefits attending our colonies are too great to 
make us forfeit those advantages in order to escape 
the inconvenience ; but while such necessary 
attention is given to the settlements of Britain, 
let me urge the propriety of attending to Britain 
herself. We have wastes in England^ and^^rtiand 
as "well as in America '^ do they not Remand 
cultivation, are they not capable of it ? Why 
are we so "^ager to people America, and give so 
little thought to peopling our own countries ? 
No man wfll be so hardy as to say it would not be 
excellent poUcy to bring our wastes into cultivation, 
but the difficulty lies in doing it, and in their 
capabiUty of profitable improvement. The difl&- 
culties are numerous, and mankind with the usual 
indolence are content to see these lands in the 
same state as their forefathers did." He goes 
on to say, "I know not so melancholy a 
reflection, as the idea of such waste_anji uucul- 
tivated_lands bejug^^so, in a kingdom that so 
loudly complains of a >yant of bread. Bring the 
^aste lands ofthe kingdom into culture, cover 
them with turnips, corn, and clover, instead of 
ling, whin and fern, and fear not but bread wiU 
b e plent iful/' It was on these ufl productTv e 
^fi?SBS^l3dld-han:eu4aiid that the proverbial 
gPose-ani£.Qw and ass pf the pfii,^ant pi'^k^d np ?i 

livings. The goose'V livelihood pvppndv^ 

for Jt stood in tK^ way oTth<^ nation's PTPgT*^^^- 

The Old Agriculture. 

It appears from these extracts, that the farming 
up to the end of the eighteenth century was not 
of a very high order, and that the well-bein^ 
which the peasant proprietor aivA \3a& \8ifeQ>\ixvs\.^ 
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class enjoyed, had its source, not in agriculture 
alone, but also in those do mestic industries which 
were the feature of the tlniei Arthur Young and 
othei writers complain, almost bitterly, of the 
wastelul jjLfiss, not simply of allowing large areas 
of pasturelandto remain waste, but of the waste- 
f uTneTs"'^ the^^ e thqd r QCcuhivatjng,^laixds , in 
common_fields^ In 1726 J6hn"Xawrence esti- 
mated that half the kingdom was in common, 
and of that half, two-thirds were common fields, 
and he urges that the agricultural advantages 
of enclosures would be seen in greater produce and 
in rent sometimes tenfold increased. He adds — 
" I wonder that the people of England should be 
so backward to enclose that which would be worth 
more to us than the mines of Indes to the King of 
Spain," and Young comments on the miserable 
crops that were taken from the common fields. 
Crabbe's well known description of " The Village " 
gives a picture of the condition of common-field 
farming towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

" Lo I whore the heath, with withering brake grown o'er. 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor. 
From thence a length of burning sand appears. 
Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears ; 
Rank weeds that every art and care defy. 
Reign o'er the land, and rob the blighted rye." 

It was this wast^fu] and iinprgfr^gsiv^ systprrL 
which, lingering on to modem times, ^ave occasion 
to those extensive enrlnsurps^joi the commQn 
fields^ and waste lands, whictt mark the pnd of the 
eighteenth and the beginning oi-thaj iineteent h 
centuries.^ The 'system doubtless had its origin 
m some convenience ; probably in the necessity 
lor co-operation in producing and defending the 
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fruits of the earth ; it was adapted to the require- 
ments of the primitive village community. But 
its utility had long since passed away ; and in the 
change from ancient forms of society to modern 
commercial and industrial organisation, the 
necessity arose for new methods of cultivation to 
be employed. 

The distinction between the old and the new 

methods of agriculture may be broadly stated 

thus : — the old method sought to repair by bare 

'\?allow the soil exhausted by cropping ; tKe \ 

roperties which the crops drew from the soil were 

o be replaced by the slow methods of Nature. 

or was it sufficiently recognised that different 

nds of crops make varying demands on the j 

land ; in fact, the limited variety of crops grown [ 

Jnade it impossible that this principle should be 

carried out, save within the narrowest limits. 

The consequence was, that the main resort for 

•enewing the plant foods in the soil was a bare 

tallow, and every third or fourth year the land lay 

,/idle, while sun and rain and air renewed its power 

/ to support vegetation once more. Under such a 

/ system, the land at its best was but poor. ; 

The New Agriculture. 

The new method of agriculture seeks to assist 
Nature in the task of replenishing the soil exhausted 
of plant foods. By a judicious change in the sort 
of crop grown in succeeding years, the properties 
of the soil are retained for a much longer period ; 
for while one kind of crop is growing, Nature is 
busy replacing the properties exhausted by the 
previous year's crop. The important points 
then, in modem farming, are a scientific system 
of rotation of crops, and scientific manuring. 
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It will be readily seen that this new method 
increases enormously the productiveness of the 
soil. And its bearing on questions of land tenure 
will be equally apparent. So long as a man is 
occupied simply with taking from the soil as much 
as he can in any given year, his interest in any 
particular parcel of land extends only until he has 
taken his crop off it. When that is safely in 
the bam, there is no great objection to his neigh- 
bours' cattle roaming at large over his fields, or 
to his cattle doing the same over his neighbour's 
lands, and the common field system of cultivation 
is possible. But as soon as a man begins to manure 
his land, and to put into it by his labour and at 
considerable cost, certain plant-producing qualities 
which will probably not be exhausted for several 
years, then his interest in his particular plot is 
intensified : if he is to have the full reward of his 
labour, he must be guaranteed the exclusive 
possession, at least untU he has taken out of the 
land that which he in the first instance put in. 
Thus it was that the common field system was 
doomed by the new agricultural methods : and 
hence arises also that peculiarly modem and 
knotty problem, the question of tenant right. 

The transition from common field farming 
to enclosed field farming, was accompanied 
by this change of method. New crops were 
introduced : clover by Sir Richard Weston in 
the seventeenth century. The efforts of " Turnip 
Townshend " and Jethro TuU made a field crop 
of turnip and mangel. By means of the drill 
in planting wheat and turnips, TuU made it 
possible to bring into use his horse hoe, with which 
he stirred the soil between the rows of his growing 
crop, effecting at once the destruction of weeds 
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and the pulverisation of the soil. TuU's method 
also effected economies in labour and material ; 
and he urged that the pulverisation of the soil 
would render unnecessary either the year of 
fallow or the use of manure.* He spoke of 
wheat sown broadcast as having the appearance 
of a rabble, while that sown by his machine drill 
" came up like a disciplined army." 

Elkington made the first attempts to drain the 
land, and so prepared the way for great subse- 
quent improvements in the productiveness of 
the soil ; while the experiments of Robert Bakewell 
(bom 1725, died 1795,) at Dishley Grange, near 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, and of Thomas 
William Coke, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
in breeding and feeding stock, resulted in a greatly 
improved breed of horses, cattle, sheep and pigs. 
It was said of Bakewell; that the outcome of his 
efforts was to greatly increase the size and value 
of sheep and other Uve-stock, and thus to give 
England " two pounds of mutton where there 
was only one pound before." Along with this 
advance in stock breeding and keeping, there was 
also more attention paid to the pasture and mea- 
dow lands, and artificial grasses were greatly 
improved. 

♦ Jethro Tull, bom 1674, died 1741, studied law 
with a view to politics. He took to farming owing 
to failing health. During travels through France and 
Italy he carefully studied agricultural methods, and 
especially how, in the culture of the vines, pulverisation 
of the soil was made to take the place of manuring. His 
studies and experiments resulted in a greatly improved 
rotation of crops, and the use of the new horse hoe and 
machine drill husbandry. In the face of many difficulties 
and much opposition he persevered in his experiments, 
which ruined him, but formed the foundation for a vastly 
improved system of farming. 
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Consequences of Improved Methods. 

It is necessary to note these advances in the 
practice of farming, for they had important con- 
sequences in EngUsh history. The progress made 
during this period — the eighteenth century — 
was considerable. A writer of the time said, 
"There have been more experiments, more 
discoveries, and more general good sense displayed 
within these ten years in agricultural pursuits 
than in a hundred preceding years.*** 

This improved agriculture was only possible 
on lands that were enclosed. It rendered neces- 
sary the use of capital in profitable farming. 
The advantages of the abandonment of the com- 
mon field system are obvious. The common field 
system involved that a man's energies were dis- 
persed over the scattered strips of his holding : 
that the more thoughtful and industrious men 
were at the mercy of the backward and lazy ; 
for a man might not sow the crop he thought 
would pay him best ; nor might he sow when he 
wished, but custom, or his neighbours, decided 
what crop he should sow, and when he should 
sow and reap it. Such a method makes individual 
initiative an impossibility, and without such 
initiative progress is out of the question. 

Enclosure, then, gave to the farmer — ^whether 
owner or tenant occupier — a compact holding, 
over which his neighbours* cattle could not roam 
at large, and which he might cultivate according 
to his own ideas, freed from the deadening hand 
of custom. This was great gain, for it involved 
the raising of methods of cultivating the land 
to the level of the most progressive and enter- 

♦ Arthur Young, quoted by Thorold Rogers, "Economic 
Interpretation of History," p. 177. 
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prising farmers, instead of making the slowest 
and dullest man the standard. The new condition 
made possible the application of brains to the 
work of farming. New methods of husbandry, 
scientific manuring, a new rotation of crops, 
and greater productiveness of the soil, accom- 
panied the enclosure of common fields ; improved 
breeds of cattle and sheep followed on the enclosure 
of wastes and commons. Individual occupation, 
or " cultivation in several," as it was called,-seemed 
to be the necessary forerunner of progress. The 
interest in the land which was excited by the 
conflict between the old landed gentry and the 
new moneyed class, brought about the endeavour 
to make farming a profitable pursuit. " It is 
impossible, indeed, to consider the history of 
English agriculture in the eighteenth century 
without arriving at the conclusion that its peculiar 
excellence and type sprang mainly from the fact 
that the ownership and control of land were 
chiefly in the hands of a wealthy and not of a needy 
class ; and a large number of great gentlemen 
farmers led the way in all the paths of pro- 
gress."* 

Such were some of the motives which prompted 
the enclosure of waste lands and common 
fields. Private profit, and the common good 
demanded that the best use should be made of 
every acre of English soil. The common field 
system of tillage was most extravagant and 
wasteful ; it rendered (as we have seen) individual 
initiative impossible, and industry unfruitful. 
On unenclosed fields, root and winter crops 
were impossible ; the neighbours encroached 
on each others' lands, and there was endless 
♦ Lecky, Vol. VII., p. 243. 
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quarrelling, A writer in the sixteenth century 
declares that " the countries where most enclosures 
be, are most wealthy, as Kent, Essex, Northamp- 
tonshire ; tenants in common be not so good 
husbands as when every man hath his part in 
several ; " while Arthur Young declares " never 
were more miserable crops seen than the ones 
in the common fields ; absolutely beneath 
contempt." 

The Evils of Enclosure. 

But though enclosure was so urgent, the manner 
in which it was carried out caused great hardship 
to the poor. They were dispossessed of their 
small rights to the waste, depriving them of 
food and fuel, which up till the enclosures 
could be had for the labour of getting. In a 
general report on enclosures given by Sir John 
Sinclair in 1808, we find such passages as the 
following : — 

" Tuting, Bedfordshire ; before the enclosure, 
the poor inhabitants found no difficulty in pro- 
curing milk for their children ; since, it is with 
the utmost difficulty that they can get milk 
at all. Cows lessened from no to 40. 

" Tingewick, Bucks : milk to be had at a penny 
a quart before ; now not at any price. 

" Dorrington, Lincolnshire : cottagers' cows 
(140) lost by enclosure ; " and many more to the 
same effect. 

One of the Commissioners for enclosure (Mr. 
Foster, of Norwich) wrote ** they injure the poor. 
Nmnbers in the practice of feeding the commons 
cannot prove their rights, and most who have 
allotments have not more than an acre, which 
being insufficient for the man's cow, both cow and 
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land are usually sold to the optdent farmers; 
the price is dissipated, doing them no good when 
they cannot expend it in stock.*' 

The parishes in which the rights of the poor 
were respected (they were few in number), were 
actually improved by enclosure, and were able 
to support a larger population after, than had 
been the case before. But in those districts 
where enclosures were carried through, regardless 
of the poor, the parishes paid the penalty in poor 
rates, and the dispossessed poor paid in life. 
Scrutton sums up the position as follows : — " In 
parishes where land enough for a cow or two 
was not left to the poor, the enclosure was mis- 
chievous in its effect on them. They could not 
keep their stock ; they sold their cows and small 
allotments to the larger farmers, and were reduced 
to the position of labourers at the mercy of the 
farmers, and with no hope of ever rising from 
their precarious position. False economy in 
withholding grants of land from the poor, proved 
true extravagance in the high poor rates it caused. 
Parishes paid in poor rates sums which would 
have established all their poor on the plots of 
land sufficient to maintain them without parish 
relief." And Arthur Young, in his " Inquiry 
into Wastes," says, " Go to an alehouse kitchen 
and there you will see the origin of poverty and 
poor rates. For whom are they to be sober ? 
For whom are they to save ? (Such are their 
questions). * For the parish ? If I am diligent 
shall I have land for a cow ? If I am frugal, 
shall I have half an acre of potatoes ? You offer 
no motives; you have nothing but a parish 
officer and a workhouse. Bring me another 
pot.' " 
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Three Acres and a Cow. 

Sir James Sinclair, the enlightened and phil- 
anthropic first President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, suggested a plan for maintaining the 
independence of the country labourer. He pro- 
posed, and actually carried out on his own estates 
in Caithness, that every cottager should have 
three acres of arable land to enable him to keep 
a cow, and suggested the following course of 
crops for maintaining a cow, pigs and poultry : — 

Under potatoes, 2 roods ; turnips, i rood 3 roods 
„ winter tares, 2 roods ; spring tares, 

I rood 3 „ 

„ barley, wheat or oats, 3 roods . . 3 „ 
„ clover, with mixture of rye-grass, 

3 roods 3 „ 



12 roods. 



** I shall conclude with asking," says Sir James, 
in the Report in which his plan is detailed, ** if 
anyone can picture to himself a more delightful 
spectacle, than to see an industrious cottager, 
his busy wife, and healthy family, living in a 
comfortable home, rented by himself, cultivating 
their little territory with their own hands, and 
enjoying the profits arising from their own labour 
and industry ; or whether it is possible for a 
generous landholder to employ his property with 
more satisfaction, or in a manner more likely to 
promote not only his own, but the public interest, 
than by endeavouring to increase the number 
of such cottagers, and encouraging by every means 
in his power, the exertions of so meritorious and 
so important a class of the community.*' 
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It is hardly necessary to add that such excellent 
advice, and so praiseworthy an example were not 
extensively followed. The English farmer and 
landowner do not appreciate so highly what 
they consider a too prosperous labouring class, 
since such prosperity brings in its train a measure 
of sturdy independence ; and independence means 
a demand for a sufficient wage. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DEGRADATION OF THE LABOURER. 



" If you put him to base labour, if you bind his thoughts, if you blind his 
eyes, if you blunt his hopes, if you steal his joys, if you stunt his body, 
and blast his soul, and at la^t leave him not so much as strength to reap 
the poor fruit of his degradation, but gather that for yourself, and dismiss 
him to the erave, when you have done with him, having, so far as in you 
lay, made me walls of that grave everlasting, this you think is no waste, 
and no sin." ..." You are to spend on National Education, and to 
be spent fcnr it, and to make by it, not:m(»:e money, but better men ; to 
get into this British Island the greatest possible number of good and brave 
Englishmen. They are to be your * money's worth.* " — Ruskim, " Crown 
of Wild GUve." 

" He ate and drank, ne'er gay did feel, 
His boots were ever down at heel, 
He never wanted work or strife. 
At last he did not e'en want life." — ^Wbssbl. 



HAVING seen how the class of helpless poor 
arose, let us now see what provision was 
made by the State to meet the new problem 
of poverty. The earliest attempt made by the 
State in England to deal with this problem 
was by way of a stem policy of repression. 
Before the Reformation, a lavish Uberality in 
almsgiving was regarded as indicative of saintli- 
ness of character ; and besides, to give of one's 
substance to the Church the wherewithal to feed 
the poor, was a cloak which would hide a multitude 
of sins. In fact, the Church undertook the 
responsibility, and successfully discharged it. 
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of laying upon the individual conscience the 
duty of providing for the necessities of the desti- 
tute. The poverty of the recipient, and the 
charity of the bestower of alms, were equally 
regarded as virtuous. 

But in the early days, ere yet the thoughts 
which gave rise to the Reformation were formu- 
lated, this indiscriminating charity came to be 
less highly thought of ; and while the inclination 
to beg was as strong as ever, the disposition to 
bestow alms became weaker and weaker. In 
the time of the early Tudor monarchs, the sup- 
pression of the religious houses and the guilds, 
and the confiscation of their properties, left the 
State the only organisation competent to deal 
with the great problem of destitution. 

The Statute of Labourers. 

It would perhaps be too much to suggest that 
the Statute of Labourers of 1349, ^^^ ^® many 
similar Acts which followed it, were the earliest 
examples of Poor Law ; but it is certain that the 
action contemplated by these enactments came 
to be to some extent embodied in the later Poor 
Law. The main object was to keep down the 
wage of the labourer to what was thought a reason- 
able limit, and the employer was often the person 
who fixed the limit and enforced the law. Heavy 
penalties were imposed on the labourer, who took, 
or the employer who paid, more than the legal 
wage. One of the earliest Acts, however, which 
may be described as true Poor Law — that is, 
which dealt with the destitute, rather than with 
the labouring poor only — ^was the Act of 1388. 
The object of this Act, as of all similar Acts of 
that period, was the restraint of vagrancy. It 
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provides that no labourer may depart from the 
place where he has his dwelling without a letter, 
stating the reason of his going, issued by the 
Justice of the Peace. For an offence against 
this provision, the stocks was to be the lightest 
punishment. Impotent persons were to remain 
in the place where they lived when the Act was 
passed, or where they were bom. In short, 
the wandering beggar (unless he were a friar, 
or a poor scholar of Oxford or Cambridge) was to 
be summarily suppressed. The frequency of 
similar enactments in the early Tudor period 
against vagrancy, shows how difficult a task the 
law had taken in hand. The people were being 
dispossessed of their lands and driven away 
from their homes by the enclosures, and the con- 
version of arable land into pastures for sheep 
runs : the impotent poor were assigned limits 
within which they might, with a licence, beg; 
but the law grows more brutally savage against 
the able-bodied beggar ; he was to be whipped, 
imprisoned, put into the stocks, branded with 
hot irons, mutilated by having ears cut off, and 
finally, when all else failed, he was to be executed 
as a common felon. The children of beggars 
were to be " apprenticed," and if they attempted 
to run away from their master or mistress, they 
were, quite frankly, to be " put into chains, and 
the master may let, set forth, sell, bequeath, or 
give the service or labour of such slave-child to 
any person or persons whomsoever he will,** 

But the later Tudor monarchs having proved 
that the attempt to suppress poverty by these 
harsh measures was futile, hit upon the device of 
relieving it. The impotent by reason of age or 
sickness, were to be assisted, and the "sturdy 
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vagabond" set to work: the religious houses 
and the guilds having been destroyed, and their 
wealth, formerly used for the relief of " God's 
poor," having been annexed by Henry VIII. 
and the ministers who did his pleasure, it re- 
mained only to defray the cost of the reUef of 
the destitute out of the funds raised voluntarily 
or compulsorily ; and so the Act of 1555 (2 and 
3 Phil, and M. c. 5) ordained that the curate 
on Sunday, after service, when the people are 
at church, " shall gently 'demand of every man 
and woman what they of their charity will be 
contented to give weeldy towards the relief of the 
poor," and if the exhortation of the curate should 
prove of no avail with any, but a person should 
obstinately refuse to give, the help of the bishop 
was to be called in to deal with such obstinate 
person. It appears that both curate and bishop 
failed completely, and resource was had to the 
Justice of the Peace ; until finally every inhabi- 
tant was assessed according to his ability to pay; 
the payment of the sum so levied was enforced, 
and we have the earliest form of the modem poor 
rate. (5 Eliz. c. 5, 1563) ; (43rd Eliz. c. 2, 1601). 

The Statute of Apprentices. 

It is not the purpose here to write, however 
briefly, a history of the Poor Law ; but it is 
necessary to show how the lives and character 
of the English poor were affect d by the laws of 
the land. In the same year, and immediately 
following the Act which provided for compulsory 
assessment and levying the poor rate (5 EUz. c. 3, 
1563), came the famous Statute of Apprentices 
(5 Eliz. c. 4). This Act put the working man 
and working woman under the strictest super- 
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vision of the Justices of the Peace. It provided 
that every unmarried person, and every married 
person under thirty, not having forty shillings per 
annum, nor being otherwise employed, should be 
compelled to serve as a yearly servant in the trade 
to which he or she was brought up : they might 
not quit, nor be dismissed from such service, 
before the end of the term, unless allowed by two 
Justices of the Peace ; nor could they go in search 
of work beyond the bounds of the parish in which 
they lived, except with a permit or licence. And 
if any man between the ages of twelve and sixty, or 
woman between twelve and forty, had no trade 
to follow, he or she must " serve in husbandry 
by the year, with any person that keepeth hus- 
bandry, and will require any such person to 
serve within the same shire where he shall be so 
required." Nor is this all, for the Act imposes 
on the Justices the duty of fixing the hours of 
work, the times for meals, and the wages that 
shall be paid for the labourer. The employer 
who paid wages beyond the limit fixed, was 
liable to a penalty of ten days' imprisonment 
and £25 fine ; the workman who received, to 
twenty-one days' imprisonment. 

It may be admitted that the statesmen who 
framed this Act and the great Poor Law of the 
last years of Elizabeth, legislated with the best 
possible intentions towards the labouring poor 
of this country, but, as we are frequently reminded, 
the road to hell is paved with good intentions. 
The fact is, that they had forged an instrument, 
which in the hands of persons less skilful or benevo- 
lent than themselves, might prove, and actually 
did prove, most potent to oppress and degrade 
the labouring poor* 
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Evil Effects of the System. 

Labour is the first commodity when prices fall, 
as it is the last when prices rise, to feel the effects 
of the change. This is so even when the workmen 
are combined in strong trade unions to keep up 
wages. And when the price of labour is fixed 
by the persons interested, or being themselves 
ignorant of the facts, they are advised by persons 
interested in keeping wages down, the labourer's 
lot is pitiable. This is actually what happened 
throughout the greater part of the seventeenth 
century. In the Stuart period, the labourer's 
lot was very far from being a happy one : the Act 
of Settlement of 1662 and its numerous amend- 
ments helping to reduce to a condition of hopeless 
and helpless slavery the English working folk, 
by limiting the area in which they might seek 
employment to the parish in which they were bom. 

"The effect of Poor Law relief on the wages 
of labour was to keep them hopelessly low, to 
hinder a rise under the most urgent circumstances. 
This will be seen most clearly in the history of 
the wages during the seventeenth century, when 
prices of com were very high, and the labourer's 
standard of subsistence undoubtedly fell."* 

In the prosperous times of the early eighteenth 
century, the Poor Law was chiefly busied with 
the relief of the impotent and aged poor ; and 
the Poor Law problem of the period is mainly one 

♦ " Six Centuries of Work and Wages," p. 88. It is worthy 
of note that the modem Trade Union had its origin in tho 
eighteenth century, in the organised effort of the members 
of a trade to secure the enforcement of the Act of 1563, 
since it limited the number of apprentices in the trade, and 
prevented competition from workmen who did not belong 
to the trade. See Webb, "History of Trade Unionism " 
p. 40. Marshall, ** Economics of Industry/' p. 345. 
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of finding the most suitable persons to administer 
the law as it stood. Parishes were combined 
into Unions for bettering and cheapening the 
work of relieving poverty, and for the erection 
of workhouses ; up to 1776, the cost of Poor Law 
relief never exceeded a million and a half pounds 
in any year, and sometimes fell below the level 
of a million pounds, while a considerable pro- 
portion of this amount was spent in disputes 
as to settlements.* 

The Poor Law. 

But the most disastrous period to the English 
labourer is to be found in the later years of the 
eighteenth century and the earlier years of the 
nineteenth, and his ruin was compassed by per- 
fectly well-intentioned persons. Recently, Earl 
Carrington described the English agricultural 
labourer as the most pathetic figure in English 
history. He is poor, miserably poor.f But worse 

♦ Burn, " History of the Poor Law," gives a description of 
the duties of an overseer : " The office of an overseer seems 
to be understood to be this : to keep an extraordinary 
look-out to prevent persons coming to inhabit without 
certificates, and to fly to the Justices to remove them ; and 
if a man brings a certificate, then to caution all the in- 
habitants not to let him a farm of ;£io a year, and to take 
care to keep him out of all parish offices, to warn them, 
- if they will hire servants, to hire them half-yearly, or, if 
they do hire them for a year, then to endeavour to pick a 
quarrel with them before the year's end, and so to get rid 
of them. To bind out poor children apprentices, no matter 
to whom, or to what trade, but to take special care that 
the master live in another parish." 

f Professor Fawcett, writing in 1865, says of the 
British labourer : — "Theirs is a Ufe of incessant toil for 
wages too scanty to give them even a sufficient supply of 
the first necessaries of life. No hope cheers their 
monotonous career : a life of constant labour brings them 
no other prospect than, that when their strength is 
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than that, he is servile. He must bow and 
courtesy with becoming humility to his social 
" betters," and if his child does not suitably 
acknowledge the superiority of the parson, his 
wife and family, and of the squire and his 
offspring, then good-bye to blankets and coals 
and the Christmas "charities" ; and he must 
consider himself lucky if he keeps his home 
and his job. His spirit is broken. What the 
iron fetters and the whippings and brandings of 
Henry VII.'s time could not do, the benevolence of 
the eighteenth century Poor Law has accomplished 
to the full. 

If a date must be assigned when this process 
of deteriorating the character of the labourer 
became most perceptible, the date we would 
name is 1782 ; the policy which compassed their 
downfall was embodied in the great Pp p f Law 
of t^af yfi^r, co mmou lv kuowu as ^GUbert's 
Act " (22 George 111., c ap. 8-{. i y 8 ! 2 ] r> Theoccasion 
of the Act was the maladministration of the Poor 
Law, and it opens with a sympathetic allusion 
to the ** distresses of the poor, notwithstanding 
the great sums of money raised for their relief." % 

exhausted they must crave as suppliant mendicants a 
pittance from parish relief." " The Economic Position . 
of the British Labourer," p. 4. 

t The Act alleges as the reason for this, that " by the 
incapacity, negligence or misconduct (the overseers 
sometimes paid relief with debased coin) of the overseers, 
the money raised for the relief of the poor is frequently 
misapplied, and sometimes expended in defraying the 
charges of litigation about settlements indiscreetly and 
unadvisedly carried on." The Act contained one good 
feature in encouraging the union of parishes, and so 
enlarging the area of administration for the purpose of 
providing workhouses, — a policy adopted and extended 
in the Poor Law Reform Act of 1834. 
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But on the other hand, it places ahnost unlimited 
administrative powers in the hands of the Justices 
of the Peace ; it bound the Guardians of the 
Poor to find work for all who were able and willing 
to work, but unable to find themselves employ- 
ment ; and moreover, they were to maintain 
such unemployed persons, or cause them to be 
properly maintained and lodged until work was 
found for them ; and then, during the time of 
such work, ** to receive the money to be earned 
by such work or labour, and apply it in mainten- 
ance as far as the same will go, and make up the 
deficiency, if any." If the Guardian refused to 
find work or maintenance in the way suggested, 
the applicant might complain to some Justice 
of the Peace, who would make an order for some 
" weekly or other relief " ; and the Guardian for 
refusing or neglecting to obey such order, was liable 
to a fine of £5. The disorderly or idle poor were 
to be punished by three months' imprisonment. 

Ill Effects of "Gilbert's Act." 

Now it may be urged that this Act conceded the 
right to work and the right to live. And this is 
true : but the price the labouring poor were called 
on to pay for that right was ruinous. As long 
as the labourer had some right to user of the land, 
he could at least — ^serf though he was — assert 
himself to some extent, and in a measure maintain 
his independence, because he could support himself 
by his own industry without let or leave. But 
by the enclosures the labourer was dispossessed 
of this right and when the State confers again 
the right to work, it does so by placing discretion- 
ary power in the hands of a class whose interests 
are not identical with the interests of the poor. 
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Consider the powers of the Justice of the Peace. 
He and his brother magistrates (themselves 
employers of labour) fixed the rate of wage for 
the whole county : if this wage fell short of a 
living wage, the Justice had power to order the 
Guardians to make up the amount out of the 
pockets of the ratepayers. The duties of the 
overseer and the churchwarden were reduced 
to collecting the rates. The Justice nominated 
the Guardian who administered relief ; the Visitor 
who inspected the workhouse, checked accounts, 
and had almost absolute power in his own sphere ; 
and the Governor. The appeal lay from these 
nominees of the Justice of the Peace to the magis- 
trate himself. He could play to perfection the 
role of '* my lord Bountiful," by ordering relief 
to whomsoever he would — again with the rate- 
payer's money. He was in a position to command 
from the poor that show of respect which gratified 
the sense he had of his own importance. In short, 
the Poor Law has compelled the poor labourer 
of this country to sell his birthright of self-respect 
and manhood for a mess of pottage. 

Within a few years of the passing of this Act of 
Parliament there are forthcoming gdl the elements 
wanting to complete the tragedy of the degradation 
of the poor. The long and expensive war with 
France, the frequency of bad harvests, and a 
protective duty on imported food supplies combined 
to impoverish stiD more the already too poor 
labourer. Food which, earlier in the eighteenth 
century had been cheap, now rose to unprece- 
dented prices.* 

♦ Lecky, Vol. II., p. 205. 1 740-1 760, beef 2jd. per lb. 
Pork, veal and lamb, as well as beer, were proportionately 
cheap. We must remember, too, in estimating the con- 
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Poverty and Price of Wheat. 

In 1800, wheat was 115s. iid. per quarter, 
in 1813, it was 108s. gd., and in 1817, 
94s. gd. Other articles of food were propor- 
tionately dear, but labour, of which there was a 
plentiful supply after the end of the war, was 
cheap, and the greatest conceivable distress was 
prevalent among the agricultural classes. The 
new manufactures kept the town population as 
well, or even better, employed than ever before, 
but the country folk were probably never so 
badly off in the history of England as at this 
period. In 1795, Sir Frederick Eden combated 
what was being confidently asserted by some 
political writers, that the industrious labourer was 
less able to support himself by his industry than 
formerly, but his answer seems by no means 
conclusive. He says — '* the common argument — 
that wheat has risen in a greater degree than the 
price of labour, is, I conceive, no criterion of the 
ability of a man to subsist by his labour, unless 
it can be shown that this grain is wholly and 
entirely his ordinary food. But at no period of 
our history has this been the case." He con- 
tinues, however, — ** the poor have been during 
the last two years subjected to great distress, 
from a rise, unexampled within the present 
century, in the necessaries of life." 

This writer gives us a short account of the 
life of a typical agricultural labourer of this period. 

dition of British labourers, that besides their wages they 
had the advantage of an immense extent of common land. 
'Nearly every village had then around it a large space of 
unenclosed ground, on which the cows, sheep and geese of 
the poor found an ample pasture. Com in 1745, about 
33s. per quarter, in 1688 41s. per quarter. 
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It is not calculated to excite a passionate yearning 
for a return of the " good old times." " He is 
forty years of age ; has a wife and five children 
of the following ages : — ^nine, seven, five-and-a- 
half, three-and-a-half, and one-and-a-half years old. 
The wages and employment of the father are 
extremely various at different times of the year ; 
in summer he receives from is. to is. 6d. a day ; 
in winter from lod. to is. a day. He is allowed 
his beer in harvest ; but not at other times, except 
when he works for a gentleman, which occurs 
about once a week. He is sometimes prevented 
by wet weather from working ; and often cannot 
procure employment ; so that upon the whole, 
he thinks the average of his earnings does not 
exceed 6s, a week. His wife occasionally assists 
a neighbouring family in baking,'and earns about 
gd. a week. The eldest children nurse the.youngest. 
This family never received relief from the parish 
until last winter, when they were allowed in the 
severest part of the season about three pecks of 
wheat and 5s. in money. He can give no further 
account of his expenses, than that his family use 
every week near half a bushel of wheat, which now 
costs 6s. ; his house rent is 30s. a year. He says 
their common breakfast is onion pottage ; dinner, 
bread or potatoes; and supper the same; that they 
very rarely can procure a bit of meat or butter. The 
man seems honest and industrious, and bears a good 
character. It is evident that his family must often 
be in a very distressed situation ; manufacturers 
with double the wages are often nearly driven to 
riot from want ; so great is the force of custom." 
1795. " One of the parish officers says that 
last summer during the very high price of com, 
the poor were literally starving," 
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Poor Law Commissioners* Report (1834). 
But the report of the Poor Law Commissioners 
is the most reUable source of information of the 
effect of the Poor Law on the labouring classes 
of the country. The inquiries instituted by the 
Commissioners and their assistants, prove con- 
clusively that the administration of the Poor Law 
affected the poor in the most serious manner 
and always to their detriment. It tended at 
once to insolence and servility on the part of 
the pauper. It lowered the wages of the labourer, 
but raised rents and prices against him.* It 
deprived him of self-reliance and independence, 
and accustomed him to accept a charity which 
degraded both him that gave and him that re- 
ceived. The Report referred, to, covers some 
378 printed pages, in which there is exhaustively 
dealt with both the methods of relief and the 
suggested remedial measures for the abuses that 
existed. It will be necessary here to refer only to 
the outdoor reUef of the able-bodied, which is said 
to have been the great source of abuse. Outdoor 
relief to the able-bodied was given in two ways, 
either in kind or in money. Relief in kind some- 
times took the form of providing food, or fuel, 
or clothes, especially shoes, but most frequently 
of payment of rates and rent. Apparently, this 
form of relief began by excusing the poor from 
the pa5mient of rates, but this at once made an 
increase of rent possible on the houses so excused. 
Then the practice of paying rent as a form of 
out-relief gave rise to speculative building of the 
worst sort, and to a general increase in rents. 
The Report says that the payment of rent out of 

♦ See MaJthus's discussion on Poor Law in his essay on 
"The Principle of Population,*' book 3, chap. 5, 6 and 7. 
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the rates was nearly universal. In one parish 
mentioned, out of two thousand pounds paid in 
relief to the poor, eight hundred went in payment 
of rents.* An instance is given where ten cottages 
were let to ordinary tenants for ;£i8 per annum. 
Some little while after, eight of the tenants in these 
cottages became paupers, and then the cottages 
fetched in rent £50 per annum. The Report 
says: — **'This species of property became thus a 
source of profitable investment." 

Pauper Labour. 

Not only were rents raised, however, by such 
methods of relief, even to the independent labourer, 
but wages were lowered, and so the labourer was 
attacked on two sides at once. By a system of 
allowance, the wages of the labourer were made up 
out of the parish funds to a " scale." The " scale " 
was fixed in accordance with what the practice of 
the local magistrates allowed, and although it 
differed in various parts of the country, the general 
principle adopted was the same. An example is 
afforded of the application of this principle by an 
extract from the report of one of the Assistant 
Commissioners. 

♦ Some parish officers adopted the practice of giving 
written guarantees, making the parish responsible for the 
rent of cottages let to the poor. Here is a copy of such a 
guarantee. 
'* Copy of Guarantee for Rent of Pauper's Apartment." 

" We, the Overseers of the Poor of the parish of Llan- 
fachraeth, will pay the rent of A. Jones, pauper of our 
parish, to W. Hughes, of Bodedem, the sum of ;£i. 5s. yearly, 
commencing to-morrow the 15th November, 1827, for an 
apartment of a house in Bodedern. 

" (Signed) William Hughes." 

The Commissioner sa3rs, " I examined William Hughes, 
who stated that he signed the above on behalf of the parish, 
and was the person mentioned in the body of it.** 
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"A case was mentioned to me/' says Mr. 
Stuart, " of nine men who had been able to earn 
15s. each by taskwork, in three days, and who 
came to the parish for the other three days of the 
week, during which they had no employment. 
The overseer, aware of the profitable work in which 
they had been engaged, offered is. a day for the 
lost days instead of is. 6d. a day, which would 
have been their allowance according to the scale. 
This the men rejected ; left the work which they 
then had, and went to a magistrate to complain. 
The magistrate sent an open note by the com- 
plainants, appealing to the humanity of the 
overseer. The men, aware of the contents of the 
note, backed the rec6mmendation of the magistrate 
by threats, which induced the overseer to comply." 
Here then, is a sufficient cause of the prevalence 
of low wages. Why should the employer pay, 
when the parish will if he does not, and why should 
the labourer be anxious about getting a living wage 
from his employer, when he can get the full amount 
from the parish for the mere asking. 

Another method of relief was that known as 
the Roundsman's System, by which the parish 
undertook to pay the " Occupiers of property 
to employ the applicants for relief at a rate of 
wages fixed by the parish, and depending, not 
on their services, but on the wants of the applicants, 
the employer being paid out of the poor rate 
all that he advanced in wages beyond a certain 
sum." It appears that in many parishes the 
method of placing the labour of roundsmen 
was effected by means of an auction. We are 
told that the old and infirm were sold at monthly 
meeting to the best bidder, at prices varying 
according to the time of year, from is. 6d. a week 
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to 3s. In another parish, all the unemployed 
men were put up to sale weekly, and the clergy- 
man of the parish is reported as saying that he 
had seen ten men in one week knocked down to 
one of the farmers for 5s., and at the same auction, 
the labour of about seventy men was let out in 
the same manner. The labour thus sold for 5s. 
would receive the balance of its wage from the 
parish, amounting to perhaps from 12s. to {;l 
a week for each man, according to the wants of 
his family. 

In some parishes relief was given without labour, 
but in others, the able-bodied were required to do 
some sort of work in return for the relief they got. 
More often than not, this work was done without 
any supervision ; in fact, the men resented super- 
vision and they often worked for only a few hours 
a day. In one parish, the officers, not satisfied 
with the amount of work the able-bodied paupers 
were doing, employed a man in the winter to over- 
look them, but they threatened to drown him, and 
he was obliged to withdraw. Labourers left 
their ordinary work in order to get parish work, 
as being equally well, or even better, paid, and 
nothing like so arduous. "In many places," 
the Report says, "while the labour required 
by the parish was triffing, the pay equals, or ex- 
ceeds, that of the independent labourer. East- 
bourne, in Sussex, is a striking example. In this 
place, in which the average wages earned by 
individuals by hard work are 12s. a week, the 
parish pays for nominal labour as much as i6s. a 
week. Two families alone received from it in 
the year ending Lady day 1832, £19 14s., and the 
wives of a few independent labourers regret that 
their husbands are not paupers.** 
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Effect on the People. 

The Assistant Commissioner in Northampton- 
shire in his report, shows the condition of things 
prevailing: — "The plan generally in use in the 
agricultural villages is, upon the man's applying 
to the overseer for work, to send him upon some 
part of the parish roads, where he is expected to 
work — ^not the farmer's hours, or anything like 
them, but to begin at eight, to leave at twelve 
for dinner, an hour, and to leave the roads finally 
at four. It is the business of the overseer or the 
surveyor of the roads, a farmer or a tradesman, 
who, paid or not, has his own business to attend 
to, to see that the men are actually working. 
While he is present, and the farmers take credit 
to themselves for riding up once or twice a day 
to the roads, the men bestir themselves a little ; 
but the moment his back is turned, a man who 
gives himself any trouble is laughed at by his 
companions. As the overseer at Kettering told 
me, their remark is, — * You must have your 
I2S. a week, or your los. a week, whether you work 
or not ; I would not be such a fool as to work 
— blast the work — damn me if I work,' etc. ; and, 
of course, under these circumstances, they do 
anything but work." One oflftcer estimated that 
out of every £ioo spent in relief, £^o went in gin, 
and in describing the effects on the labourers 
who were relieved, the Report, quoting a witness, 
says : " Have you ever compared the condition 
of the able-bodied pauper with the condition of 
the independent labourer ? (Answer) Yes. I 
have lately inquired into various cases of the 
labouring poor who receive parish relief ; and, 
being perfectly acquainted with the cases of the 
paupers generally, the contrast struck me forcibly. 
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In the pauper's habitation, you will find a 
strained show of misery and wretchedness ; and 
those little articles of furniture which might, by the 
least exertion imaginable, wear an appearance of 
comfort, are turned, as it were, intentionally, the 
ugliest side outward ; the children are dirty, 
and appear to be under no control ; the clothes 
of both parents and children, in nine cases out of 
ten, are ragged, but evidently are so for the lack 
of the least attempt to make them otherwise ; 
for I have very rarely found the clothes of a 
pauper with a patch put on or a seam made upon 
them since new ; their mode of living, in all cases 
that I have known (except and always making 
the distinction between the determined pauper 
and the infirm and deserving poor, which cases 
are but comparatively few), is most improvident. 
It is difficult to get a knowledge of particulars 
in their cases ; but whatever provisions I have 
found, on visiting their habitations, have been 
of the best quality ; and my inquiries among 
tradesmen, as butchers, chandlers, shop-keepers, 
etc., have all been answered with — *They will 
not have anything but the best.' 

" In the habitation of the labouring man who 
receives no parish relief, you will find (I have done 
so) even in the poorest, an appearance of comfort ; 
the articles of furniture, few and humble though 
they may be, have their best side seen, are ar- 
ranged in something like order, and so as to pro- 
duce the best appearance of which they are 
capable. The children appear under parental 
control ; are sent to school (if of that age) ; their 
clothes you will find patched and taken care of, 
so as to make them wear as long a time as possible ; 
there is a sense of moral feeling and moral dignity 
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easfly discerned; they purchase such food, and 
at such seasons, and m such quantities, as the 
most economical would approve of." 

The net results of this method of relieving 
poverty seem to have been : — (i) Every induce- 
ment was offered to the labouring population 
to make themselves a burden on the community. 
Its tendency was to make the labourer a social 
parasite, instead of an organic part of the whole 
community. He was by long usage deprived 
of the power to practise thrift and self help. 
Nothing more disastrous to the individual, and to 
society, could be conceived by the most malignant 
foe to either ; and yet the magistrates of England 
— ^men appointed to that office presumably for 
their intelligence and public spirit — so interpreted 
and administered the law, as to achieve these 
ruinous consequences ; and they often did this 
" in the name of humanity." (2) Wages were 
lowered, and the labourer's attention distracted 
from his true objective — to insist on a fair day's 
wage for a fair day's work. He was schooled 
to rely on the parish in the last extremity , and the 
lesson was so well learned, that it has been handed 
down to their children's children. Talking to a 
farm labourer the other day about the benefits 
to his class which would arise from the measures 
promised by the Government for old age pensions 

♦ " The employers of paupers are attached to a system 
which enables them to dismiss and resume their labourers 
according to their daily or even hourly want of them, to 
reduce wages to the minimum, or even below the minimum 
of what will support an unmarried man, and to throw 
upon others the payment of a part, frequently of the greater 
part, and sometimes almost the whole of the wages actually 
received by their labourers." (Poor Law Commissioners* 
Report, 1834, p. 59.) 
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and small holdings, — "Ah, Maister," said he, 
" it'll not be in my time. When I can't work, 
me and my old 'ooman' 11 hev to go to the parish." 
The agricultural labourer is notoriously difficult 
to organise into a trade union ; and the country 
gentry regard any organised attempt on the part 
of the farm hand to get a higher wage, as unheard- 
of insolence. In 1872, Joseph Arch attempted 
to form a union among farm labourers. Sidney 
Webb, " History of Trade Unionism," says,—" But 
the audacity of the field labourer in imitating 
the combinations of the town artisan, provoked 
an almost indescribable bitterness of feeling 
on the part of the squirearchy and their con- 
nections. The farmers, wherever they dared, 
ruthlessly * victimised ' any man who joined the 
Union. It is needless to say that they received 
the cordial support of the rural magistracy."* 
The movement failed then, nor are we aware 
of the existence of a really strong Union of agri- 
cultural labourers to-day. 



'History of Trade Umonism," p. 317. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DECAY OF THE YEOMAN. 



"Cultivation spontaneously finds out the wganisation which suits it 
best." — M. DB Lavergne, in Mill's Political Economy. 

*' Desirable as it is in every way to encourage the subdivision of the soil 
CO. political grounds, specially from the moderate Tory point of view, it 
cannot be too strongly urged that if a man buys a small freehold (as we 
all hope he may one day be able to do), that man should have some other 
trade or means of livelihood than the tillage of the soil. 217,000 of these 
men are already in our midst — ' small proprietors,' who own some twenty 
acres apiece — ^and it will be well for England when the number is quad- 
rupled. Beyond that point it would so far do harm as to (I believe) ma- 
terially reduce the amount of food grown on the fair face of Old England. 
In face of the terrible competition of American produce, large capital, 
open-handed use of all manures, close-fistedness in bargaining and money 
enough to avoid having to sell at bad prices, combined with a largish area 
to work on, and much knowledge of his business, are the only conditions 
under whidi the British Farmer can hold his own. Men of this stamp 
are far too wise to aspire to the ownership of the lands they till." — English 
Lands and English Landlords, Brooerick. 



The Napoleonic War. 

THE history of the English land question 
from 1791 to 1846 is largely the story of 
war, com laws, and bad harvests. These three 
causes combined to work disaster on the life of 
the English poor. 

In the early part of 1793, England declared 
war against France. With the French revolution- 
aries there was at first much S5mipathy in England, 
but their excesses and the horrors of the massacre 
in Paris of September, 1792, brought about a 
revulsion of feeling. By the resolution of Novem- 
ber in that year, France practically declared 

96 
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war against monarchy everywhere, by offering 
the aid of French revolutionary troops to the 
people of any nation who desired to throw of! 
their bondage. In January, 1793, the French 
king was sent to the scaffold, and in February 
war broke out between England and France. 
With scarcely a break, this war with France, 
long, costly and bloody, lasted until 1815, when 
the capture and exile of Napoleon brought the 
war to a close, and gave the exhausted combatants 
the long desired peace. One effect of the war 
was to raise the price of food-stuffs in England. 
Not only did England impose a tax on all com 
imported into the country from abroad, but 
Napoleon, in order to damage " the nation of 
shopkeepers," forbade allies of France to carry 
on any trade with England, or to admit into 
Europe any goods produced in England or her 
colonies. This decree, whilst it hampered, was 
not effectual in stopping English trade ; still, 
the consequences of these measures were, that 
England was forced to rely on herself for her food 
supplies and prices were raised to heights unheard 
of before. In 1800, a quarter of wheat sold for 
115s. iid. ; in 1812 it fetched 126s. 6d., and 
throughout the period of the war the price of com 
never sank below 57s. 8d.* 

Until 1790, under the stimulus of the system 
of bounties, England had been a com exporting 
country. It was doubtless this influence, together 
with the improvements in agriculture, which 
encouraged the activity in enclosing lands and 
wastes in the latter half of the eighteenth century ; 
but the high prices of the war period proved a 
more powerful incentive than even the bounty 

* For list of prices from 1790 to 18 15, see neirt. -^^.%<^« 
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on exports, and during these years farmers and 
landlords flourished exceedingly. Perhaps it 
would be truer to say, that landlords flourished 
more exceeciingly, for rents rose three and four- 
fold what they had been before the war. During 
the war large areas of land were brought under 
the plough, to meet the demand for com. In 
view of this prosperity, both landlords and farmers 
adopted a more expensive and luxurious mode of 
life, which they were extremely reluctant to 
abandon when harder times came. 

Increase in Value of Land. 

One of the effects of these high prices of the 
war period was to raise the demand for land. 
In the eager rush, prudence and common honesty 
were thrown to the winds ; enclosures were made 
regardless of the rights of the poor cottager, 
who frequently was unable to defend his own, 
often because he was abroad fighting his country's 
battles.* The Poor Law provided in some 



Year. 


Price of Corn. 


Year. 


Price of Com. 


1790 


5 23. 2d. 


1803 


S7S. Id. 


1791 


47s. 2d. 


1804 


60s. 5d. 


1792 


4IS. 9d. 


180S 


78s. id. 


1793 


47s. lod. 


1806 


76s. 9d. 


1794 


SOS. 8d. 


1807 


73s. Id. 


X795 


72s. nd. 


1808 


78s. I id. 


X796 


76s. 3d. 


1809 


94s. 5d. 


1797 


52s. 2d. 


1810 


103s. 3d. 


1798 


508. 4d* 


1811 


92s. 5d. 


1799 


66s. I id. 


1812 


1 22s. 8d. 


1800 


iios. 5d. 


1813 


io6s. 6d. 


1801 


115s. I id. 


1814 


72s. id. 


1802 


67s. 9d. 


181S 


63s. 8d. 



♦ Prothero, p. 71, says that "from 1777 to 1793, 599 
enclosure Acts were passed, while from 1793 to 1809, 
1,052 enclosure Acts were passed, enclosing 4^ million 
acres." 
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fashion for the wife or widow and her family.* 
The yeoman farmer shared in this general pros- 
perity, and was under no inducement to sell the 
land he already owned ; on the contrary, there 
was to him a great inducement to buy. The 
passion for land was abroad. Men with large 
estates wanted estates still larger, and men with 
small estates were in like case. The small men 
bought at exorbitajit prices, and with borrowed 
money; they hired at heavy rents. Under the 
impulse of good times, even the yeoman succumbed 
to the general passion of keeping up an appearance. 
Many of the small men aped the manners of their 
richer neighbours, and, like Mr. Tulliver in *' The 
Mill on the Floss," involved themselves in diflft- 
culties, by attempting to live in a style beyond 
the limits of what their worldly goods allowed. 
During the war years, the yeomen farmers did 
not diminish in number, nor did their holdings 
decrease in size. It is probable that the nvunber 
of small landed proprietors and tenant farmers 
in England was not appreciably less in 1810 
than it was, say, in 1770. f 

♦ 43 George III., 47, 1803. See Nichol's "Poor 
Law," Vol. II., p. I3S. This Act provided, subject to 
an order of the Justice of the Peace, that the officers should 
'* pay weekly to the wife and to each of the children of every 
such non-commissioned officer, drummer, ballotted man, 
substitute, hired man, or volunteer respectively, out of the 
poor rates," an allowance equal to the ordinary price of 
one day's husbandry labour in the district, but the allow- 
ance is never to be less than one shilling. The Act is 
said to have offered a great encouragement to serve in the 
Militia." The cost of the Poor Law relief doubled within 
the space of a few years, in 1803 it reached the sum of 
;£4,267.96s. 

t See article in Contemporary Review, October 1883, 
** Why have the Yeomen Perished ? " 
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The Corn Laws. 

When the wax ended, the tendency was for 
prices to sink. The corn laws were intended to 
maintain prices, though as we shall see, they did 
not accompUsh this to the extent generally sup- 
posed. In 1815, largely due to a fear of falling 
rents consequent on the fall in prices,* an Act was 
passed, prohibiting the importation jof com 
when the price was below 80s. per quarter. It 
must not be supposed — as is sometimes done — 
that the Com Laws were passed by an interested 
class solely for selfish ends, and without any regard 
to the influence the laws would exert on the 
nation at large. The theory held at the time was, 
that the interest of the nation as a whole was 
identical with that of the landowners : and that 
the nation flourished when the landowners were 
prosperous. Thus, whatever causes increased 
rents, served to make more sure the reward of the 
labourer, and high rents were thought to be the 
sure sign of prosperity. 

Adam Smith held this view strongly, and 
expressed it in the *' Wealth of Nations." The, 
whole annual produce of every country, he says, 
is divided into three parts — ^rent of land, wages 
of labour, and profits of stock. The interests 
of those who receive rent and wages are identical 
with the interests of society, because rents always 
increase in a prospering country and fall in a 
declining one. On the other hand, the interest 
of those who receive profit is often inimical to the 
general well-being, since, according to Adam 
Smith, profits are " naturally low in rich, and high 
in poor countries, and always highest in the 

♦See Nicholson's "History of the Com Laws," p. 76. 
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countries which are going fastest to ruin." Land- 
lords are therefore good leaders of public policy ; 
manufacturers the contrary. " When the public 
deliberates concerning any regulation of commerce 
or police," says the author of "The Wealth of 
Nations," ** the proprietors of land can never 
mislead it, with a view to promote the interest 
of their own particular order; at least, if they 
have any tolerable knowledge of that interest. 
. . . The interest of the dealers, however, 
in any particular branch of trade or manufactures, 
is always in some respects different from, and 
even opposite to, that of the public. To widen 
the market and to narrow the competition, is 
always the interest of the dealers. To widen 
the market may frequently be agreeable enough 
to the interest of the public ; but to narrow the 
competition must always be against it, and can 
serve only to enable the dealers, by raising their 
profits above what they naturally would be, 
to levy, for their own benefit, an absurd tax upon 
the rest of their fellow-citizens. The proposal 
of any new law or regulation of commerce 
which comes from this order, ought always to be 
listened to with great precaution, and ought 
never to be adopted till after having been long 
and carefully examined, not only with the most 
scrupulous, but with the most suspicious attention. 
It comes from an order of men, whose interest 
is never exactly the same with that of the public, 
who have generally an interest to deceive and 
even to oppress the public, and who accordingly 
have, upon many occasions, both deceived and 
oppressed it."* 

♦ "Wealth of Nations." Bk. I. Ch. XI. 
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It was mainly on this line that enclosures were 
justified. And there was truth in the argument 
when used with regard to enclosures, which was 
entirely absent when it was brought forward to 
defend the Com Laws. Rent may be increased 
in one or other of two ways. Enclosure increased 
the rent of a given piece of land — sometimes from 
5s. per acre to nearly 50s. per acre — ^by largely in- 
creasing the productive power of the land ; and here 
interest of landowner and of the community at 
large were identical. But the Com Laws were 
an attempt to raise the price of the produce of 
a certain area, by excluding from the market 
the produce of land outside that area. It 
was expected that by extra care the produce of 
the home land would be increased ; but such 
increase in productivity was a secondary matter : 
the increase in the produce of the land was to 
result from the stimulus of artificially high prices 
for that produce. Adam Smith never contem- 
plated such a condition of things ; he presupposed 
that prices would be adjusted by the operation 
of free competition. By eliminating competition 
in the English market, English landowners were 
to be enriched by the impoverishment of the 
industrial classes of the country. 

The Act of 1815 remained in force until 1822, 
when a sliding scale* was adopted ; but bad seasons 

♦ The Act of 1815 prohibited the importation of 
foreign wheat until the price of home produce had 
reached 80s. per quarter. This absolute prohibition 
pressed very hard on the consumer when the wheat 
harvest failed at home. In 1822 this law was amended 
so that the prohibitive limit was 70s. with a duty of 12s. 
When the price was 80s. the duty was reduced to 5s. and 
when wheat was 8ss. a quarter the duty was is. In 
1828 the prohibitive limit was abolished and a new 
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and an increasing population with a consequent 
increased demand for food stuffs, sufi&ced to keep 
up the price of corn. The following table from 
Porter's ** Progress of the Nation," indicates the 
increasing population of the country, and the 
consequent demand for home-produced food under 
the action of the Com Laws. 

M««« Twr« «« No. of persons No. fed. on 

Period of ^^^'( fed on foreign hometown 

10 years. r-Jf &ri?,j« wheatatSbshls. wheat at 8 

Great Britain. p^ ^^^ ^^ ^shls. each. 

I80I-I81O 11,769,725 600,946 11,168,779 

181I-I82O 13,494,217 458.578 13,0351639 

182I-183O 15,465,474 534,992 14,930,482 

I83I-I84O 17,535,826 907,638 16,628,188 

184I-I849 19,692,824 2,588,708 17,004,118 

The amount of foreign grown wheat constuned 
in this country is arrived at by comparing the 
Customs House figures as to exports and imports 
of com. 

The War, Taxation and Poverty. 

The pressure of the financial burden of the great 
war, moreover, made itself evident. The unnatural 
demand for manufactured goods, which the war 
excited, ceased, and thousands of men were thrown 
out of emplojmaent. In 1793 the exports were 
ofi&cially valued at over seventeen million pounds ; 
for every year afterwards they were at least twenty- 
two millions, often more ; in 1800 over thirty- 
four millions ; and in 1815 they had quite doubled 
their value at the beginning of the war, being then 

sliding scale was introduced, whereby as the price of 
wheat fell, the duty rose, and vice versa, thus : — 
When wheat was 50s. a quarter, the duty was 36s. 8d. 
M t» $» 68s. „ „ „ ,, „ i6s. 8d. 

„ ,» „ 73s. „ „ M $» M IS* od. 
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over fifty-eight millions, but most of the profits 
of trade went into the hands of the capitalist 
manufacturers. War taxation fell with special 
severity on the poor, since taxes were placed on 
every necessity and convenience of daily life.* 
The return of the soldiers from the war helped 
to disorganise the labour market. The demand 
for English goods on the Continent largely ceased, 
and consequently English exports dropped. The 
bad harvests of 1816 caused the price of com to 
rise to 94s. gd. per quarter in 1817, though 
this rise in price did not benefit the farmers, 
as they had little com to sell. These early years 
after the war were years of deep distress, both 
to the manufacturing and the agricultural popu- 
lation, and riots and disturbances were not in- 
frequent. 

Except in the years inmiediately following 1815, 
the rapidly developing industries of England were 
making necessary, and possible, save for the high 
and rapidly varying price of food, a largely in- 
creased population. Estimates have been made 
of the population of England and Wales in the 
eighteenth century. In 1700 it was put at a 
little more than five millions; in 1750, that is, 
after the lapse of half a century, it had grown 
to six millions ; after another half century, the 
ofi&cial census of 1801 gave the numbers at 
nearly nine millions ; by 1841 the population of 
England and Wales had risen to sixteen millions. 
This increase continued throughout the nineteenth 
century, until in 1901 it reached thirty-two and a 
half million people. 

The point to notice is, that the larger number 
of mouths to be fed caused an effective demand 
♦ Gibbin's ** Industry in England," p. 374-375. 
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on the food supplies to feed them. This fact 
alone, under normal conditions, would have led 
to an extension of the area of land under culti- 
vation, a tendency the Com Laws materially 
strengthened. Now the coimtry, forced by legis- 
lation to rely on her own resources for food supplies, 
was placed at the mercy of her variable seasons. 
In a bad season the country must grow her own 
food just as in a good season. The consequences 
of such a condition of things will be apparent. 
In a good season no more com must be grown than 
would satisfy the demand, or prices would go 
down, and in a bad season as much com must be 
grown as would satisfy the demand, or there 
would be distress or famine. As a matter of fact, 
bad seasons came, and with them scarcity of 
food,* so that the people were reduced to such 
distress, that in order to avoid revolution, ministers 
were obliged to relax the import duty on com 
and obtain the sanction of Parliament afterwards ; 
while in good seasons more com than was necessary 
was grown, and prices fell below the level at 
which farming would pay, and below what Parlia- 
ment had intended. The prices of agricultural 
produce fluctuated in the most alarming manner ; 
a scarcity in the English harvests causing prices 
to rise to undue heights. -f 

EfTects of the Sliding Scale. 

These fluctuations in price introduced into 
trade the spirit of gambling. Prices not only 

* It was said in evidence before the Royal Commission 
of 1836 that two million people were fed mainly on 
potatoes. 

t In 18 1 7 com was 94s. pd. a quarter; in 1822 it was 
44s. 7d. Again in 1825 it rose to 69s. id. ; in 1835 
t dropped to 398. 4d. 
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varied from year to year, but in the same year 
went from one extreme to the other. Im- 
mediately after harvest, the trader bought from 
the needy farmer at absurdly low prices, and some 
months after retailed at prices as absurdly high. 
Such conditions as these operated most un- 
favourably in the case of the small farmer with 
little capital. Whereas in better times they had 
paid high prices for their farms, now, unable as 
many of them were to meet their payments for 
mortgage, etc., they were reduced to the necessity 
of selling their land when prices were low. A 
witness before the Royal Commission of 1836 
says, that " many farms could not be sold, others 
have been sold at a prodigious reduction of their 
original value, their value during the war. I 
know one farm which was recently sold at £10 
an acre, which had been bought at £28 an acre 
some years ago, and had been greatly improved." 
The shdiiig scale and bad seasons, following on 
the high prices of the war period, helped to bring 
about the utter downfall of the small tenant and 
yeoman farmer. When the yeoman was driven 
by stress of circumstances to sell his land, the 
neighbouring landowner, or some person who had 
grown rich by manufacture or trade at home, 
or in the colonies, was ready to buy. And besides, 
the temptation to quit farming and the dulness 
of ithe country for the Eldorado of the towns 
was not to be resisted. The decay of the yeomen 
may be said to have been practically complete 
by the turn of the half century, and in the 
new condition of things that followed on the 
abolition of the Com Laws, the small man 
without capital found very little room for his 
efforts. 
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Rise of Scientific Farming. 

Agricultural science developed quickly during 
these years of distress, but the yeoman was noted 
for his conservative habits of thought and action. 
He neither could nor would adapt himself to the 
new conditions. Sir Humphrey Davy began 
the great work of investigating the chemistry of 
farming,* and thirty years after Liebig completed 
what Davy had begun, and farming was put on a 
scientific basis, especially as to the manuring of 
land and deep cultivation. 

There can be no doubt that all this invention 
and widening of knowledge on the subject favoured 
farming by large operations. The small man had 
neither the machinery nor the capital, and often 
he had not the knowledge which would enable 
him to compete with his neighbour who was 
possessed of all three. The same tendency is 
noticeable in the manufactures of the period. 
Modem methods have made small operations 
unprofitable, both in farming and in manufac- 
turing. And the sooner the people recognise 
this fact, the better for all parties concerned. 

When the Com Laws were abolished, the cry 
was raised that the agricultural interests woiU^ 
be seriously injured. At once, landlord, farriler 
and labourer would be involved in the common 
min. The answer given to this was, that the 
best protection English farming could have, was 
the skill and industry, of the English fanner. 
Richard Cobden uttered sentiments commonly 
held, when he said ** How is it that the English 
farmer cannot compete with the foreign ? You 

*i8io, Sir Humphrey Davy's work, ''Agricultural 
Chemistry," was published. 
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did compete with the foreigner eighty years ago. 
England then exported com, and sold it at the 
door of the foreigner ; but now we are told that 
the farmer here cannot sell his com in the home 
market in opposition to the foreigner, although 
the foreigner has to convey it clear of charges, 
over hundreds or thousands of miles to our own 
doors. If this be so, let us have a com rent — 
let the farmers hire their farms as the Scotch 
farmers do, upon a com rent, and upon long leases, 
and then let them try whether, with the application 
of skill, industry, and improvements in agricultural 
machinery, they will not be able to compete with 
the foreigner. Let them be secure of the fruits 
of their labours, the interest of their capital, and 
the application of their skill and industry, and 
the English farmers can compete with the foreigners 
better than the manufacturers can."* 

The Prosperity of the Farmer. 

In 1849 Sir James Caird commended the system 
of high farming to English agriculturists, as the 
altemative to protection. He describes the results 
of this system as seen in a farm of about 260 acres, 
situated in Wigtonshire, Scotiand. The farm 
was in the occupation of Mr. M'Culloch, a skilful 
farmer; the landlord gave him every encour- 
agement and co-operation with frank and en- 
lightened Uberality ; and this happy combination 
of landlord and tenant afforded an example to 
the surrounding country of the "attainments 
yet possible in agriculture in this island, by a 
judicious combination of practice and science." 
The system followed by Mr. M'Culloch involved 

♦ Speech delivered 1843. 
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thorough drainage of wet soils, and " great atten- 
tion and labour bestowed on the preservation 
and accumulation of manure — the tenant justly 
believing that on this the successful results of his 
management depend." Sir James Caird sets 
out the results of the system by stating the com- 
parative expenses and produce of the former 
tenant, and of Mr. M'Culloch. 

(i) Rent. The rent of the farm on the old 
method of cultivation with interest on cash 
expended by the landlord on improvements, 
£152. Rent paid for the whole farm under im- 
proved cultivation, including interest on drainage, 
£262. Balance to the good for landlord, £110. 
But most of this surplus would only meet interest 
and sinking fund on expenditure for improve- 
ments. 

(2) Labour. Annual expenditure on labour 
under old method, £142 8s. Labour bill under 
improved cultivation, £417 3s. 8d. Advantage 
to the labourer of new over old, £274 15s. 8d. 
Sir James Caird makes the following comment : 
" Tins is equivalent to the comfortable sustenance 
of more than ten families at the ordinary wages 
of married ploughmen in this country." 

(3) Manures and food produce. Under the 
former management the expenditure on this head 
is put down as " nil." Under the new, the account 
for guano and bones for one year was £256, and 
for hay, linseed, beans and other foodstuffs, £270. 
There was, therefore, an increased annual expen- 
diture under these three heads of rent, labour, 
manure and foodstuffs amounting to £910 5s. 
But a comparison of the value of the crops under 
the two systems, shows that the increased ex- 
penditure was more than justified. The total 



i 
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value of the crop and stock together annually 
produced on the land under the old system equalled 
£624. The total average value annually produced 
of stock and crop under the new, £2,518. Increase, 
£1,876. Sir James Caird's comment again is, 
that this amount ** is amply sufi&cient to pay the 
increased expenditure, and leave a rich return 
for the tenant's capital and enterprise besides. 
And it might be noted,*' he significantly adds, 
" that in this valuation, potatoes are rated at 
40s. a ton, though they are at the present actually 
realising £5." 

From a more minute comparison of the two 
systems as practised on this particular farm, it 
appears the yield of wheat was increased from 
twenty to thirty-six bushels per acre ; of oats 
and turnips the yield per acre in each case was 
doubled ; in potatoes there was a " great addi- 
tional yield per acre ; " and besides all this, we 
are told " the land now appropriated to summer 
feeding, soiling and grazing, though not one half 
the extent of that under the old system, keeps 
much more than double the former stock." 

It is not necessary to pursue this single instance 
further ; but only to say that the methods adopted 
by Mr. M'Culloch and recommended by Sir James 
Caird, were largely followed throughout the country 
for the next twenty-five years. The years from 
1850 to 1875, generally speaking, were prosperous 
years for EngUsh farming. No inquiry into 
depressed agriculture occupied the attention of 
either House of Parliament. Prices were high. 
Among the causes of these high prices we may 
notice the influx of gold, owing to the development 
of Australian and Califomian mines, the Crimean 
War in 1854-1856, and the American Civil War, 
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1860-1865.* Rents rose, and so both fanner 
and landlord were likely to be well content. Com 
and cattle formed the mainstay of British farming, 
and together they flourished. 

The Depression of the Labourer. 

The only person who did not share in this general 
prosperity was the agricultural labourer. He was 
now landless indeed. The high prices which 
favoured the landlord and farmer who sold, 
pressed severely on the labourer who had to buy. 
It was now that the ** pathetic figure " of the 
country labourer appeared in the fullest light 
on the stage of English history. He was not 
only poor, — ^he had always been that ; but he 
had no share now in the general prosperity of 
the country. In former times he partook of the 
good things which prosperity brought, even if 
he bore the brunt of national adversity. But 
now the economic and industrial organisation 
was such, that other classes were enriched by his 
poverty. The enclosure of every acre of English 
soil had increased the national wealth ; but as 
Prof. Fawcett says, political economy cannot 
supply a single argument in justification of those 
enclosures, if it can be shown that this augmented 
wealth has tended, not to promote, but to diminish, 
the comfort and happiness of the people, f De- 

♦ Average prices of wheat per Imperial quarter — 

1821-1830 59s. 5d. 1867-1876 54s. I id. 

1831-1840 56s. I id. 1877-1886 43s. id. 

1841-1846 54s. I id. 1887-1896 29s. lod. 

1847-1856 5 5s. 7d. 1897-1905 38s. 4d. 

1857-1866 49s. od. 

Report on Agricultural Returns, 1906, p. 120. 

t Fawcett, ** Economic Position of the British Labourer," 
P-63. 
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prived of interest in the land ; even of interest 
in the common well-being ; the village games 
gone ; a trespasser on land to which his father 
or grandfather used to have specific rights ; his 
children forced from the old "common land" 
to the turnpike for their playground,* the life 
of the labourer lost what charm it may have had 
in the old days, and became a dull, heavy round 
of anxious toil, without adequate compensation. 
The prosperity of the landowner and the degra- 
dation of the labourer may be seen in the significant 
figures of the Report of the Board of Agriculture. 
There was a distinct tendency of rents to rise 
during the years 1850-1875. In 1869-70 the gross 
income derived from ownership of lands in Great 
Britain was given as ;f 47,802,991 : in 1876-77 
it reached the sum of £51,811,234. Meanwhile 
the nvunber of persons employed in agriculture 
had steadily decreased. In 1851 the census 
returns showed in England and Wales a male 
population of 1,110,311 returned as shepherds 
and agricultural labourers, farm servants : in 
1871, this number had declined to 923,332, a 
decrease of 186,979, or seventeen per cent, of the 
whole. The female agricultural labourers were 
returned as 143,475 in 1851, and 58,656 in 1871. f 
Had the cottager retained liis rights to the land 
of England, and shown himself capable of using 
the improvements made, much of the increased 
prosperity would have fallen to his share, and 
the trend of the rural population to the towns 
would not have been nearly so marked. 

* Fawcett, ibid. 

t Second Report by Mr. Wilson Fox on the Wages, 
Earnings and Conditions of Employment of Agricultural 
Labourers, 1905, p. 259-60. 
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The change in the fortunes of English farming 
came about the year 1876. Until that year, 
rents had steadily risen, and the country popula- 
tion had been fairly well maintained, notwith- 
standing the counter-attractions of the growing 
towns. After 1876, however, there is noticeable 
a steadily growing tendency in rents to fall * ; 
and rural depopulation proceeded apace. 

The causes of this depression, which continued 
until some seven or eight years ago, were investi- 
gated by a series of Royal Commissions, — the 
first being appointed in 1879, following on the 
bad summer of that year. 

Competition of Foreign Grown Corn. 

A succession of bad seasons is the most frequently 
assigned cause for the distress that overtook the 
farming interests in this country. The year 1879 
excelled in the amount of the rainfall and the 
scarcity of sunshine : and rainy seasons recurred 
at very frequent intervals. Bad seasons and short 

♦ Statement showing gross income derived from the 
ownership of lands in Great Britain and Wales as returned 
under Schedule A. of the Income Tax : 

i876-77» ;fSi.8ii,234. 1890-91, ;f4i,378,s89. 

1877-78, ;fsi»722,294. 1891-92, ;f4i,i29,907. 

i878-79» ;f5 1*657,88 1. i892-93» ;£40,8o4,6i9. 

1879-80, £si,79^y9So. i893-94» ;£40,o6s,83i. 

1880-81, £si,S99A2S. i894-9S» ;£39»68o,346. 

1881-82, ;£5 1,182,228. 1895-96, ;£39,365,825. 

1882-83, ;^48,402,9i5. 1896-97, ;£38,8o6,3io. 

1883-84, ;£47,954,834. 1897-98, ;i38, 142,5 15. 

1884-85, ;f47»S94,i78. 1898-99, £37*296,350. 

1885-86, ;f4S»993»S4S. 1899-00, ;i37»i 10,545. 

1886-87, £4S*375>763- 1901-02, ;f36,8o3,6o4. 

1887-88, ;f44,47 1,842. 1902-03, ;£36,624,4o8. 

1888-89, ;£42,274,444, 1903-04. ;£36,922,938. 

1889-90, ;i4i»795»S94- 

Report on Agricultural Returns, 1906, p. 64. 
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harvests had, of course, occurred before ; but 
when the produce of EngHsh land had a monopoly 
of English markets, a law of compensation operated 
in favour of the farmers, and prices rose as the 
conmiodity became scarce. 

At the beginning of the period under con- 
sideration, a new and disturbing element began 
to operate on the fortunes of EngUsh landed and 
farming interests. It now became possible for 
com grown in the great virgin countries of the 
East and West to be poured into the EngUsh 
market, and to compete with English grown 
com. The average annual import of wheat in 
the years 1875-77 was fifty-eight million cwts. : 
in 1893-95 this had grown to nearly one thousand 
million cwts. Moreover the value of this imported 
wheat had sunk from £33,665,000 to £29,264,000. 
The quantity of barley imported had much more 
than doubled in the same period, and oats had in- 
creased considerably. This increase in the quan- 
tity of food available at a cheaper cost was of 
enormous importance in developing the industrial 
side of the life, not only of England, but to some 
extent of other European countries.* 

The consequence was that the shortage in 
the English harvests brought no compensation 
in higher prices. Prices fell quickly and consider- 
ably, and rents followed — more leisurely, it is true, t 

♦ " We have had such an immense importation from 
America, that our com was neglected. In fact, in the 
year 1878, if you showed a sample of wheat, very often the 
millers or dealers would say, * It is not good enough,' and 
would buy foreign corn instead. That happened with me 
several times. That was a thing which we never knew 
before." Report C. 3309, p. 14. 

t The extent of the loss to the farmers was estimated by 
Sir James Caird, who, in evidence before the Royal 
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The distress fell most heavily on the Midland 
and Southern counties : in arable districts, es- 
pecially on heavy lands, and where drainage was 
defective, the losses were very serious. J Essex 
suffered heavily.|| Districts where dairy fanning 
prevailed, such as the Northern counties, — e.g., 
Yorkshire and Lancashire — or where stock was 
fed largely, as in the hill districts of Wales, in 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire — ^were not so severely 
affected. A probable reason for this is to be 
found in the fact that food for cattle was cheaper 
by reason of an extended supply of imported 
feeding stuffs.§ Still these districts were sufferers 
in consequence of the low price of wool, and the 
losses occasioned by contagious and other diseases 
in live stock.^ 



Commission, stated that " taking a series of five bad 
seasons preceding 186 1, and occurring at greater intervals 
than those of the recent depression, viz. : 1853, 1855, 
1859, i860, 1 86 1, the average produce of wheat during 
these five years was twenty-four bushels, and the average 
price 6 IS. id. per quarter ; while for the five years 1873, 
1875, ^^7^, ^^77 and 1879, the average produce was 
nineteen bushels per acre and the average price 49s. lod. 
" The total deficiency,'* he stated, " may be taken to be 
equal to two-and-a-half years' rent of the land at 25s. 
per acre." The same witness says that in the period 
from 1867 to 1869 the annual value of the imports into 
this country of the food which we consume was ;f 79, 140,000. 
In 1877 to 1879, ten years later, it was ;£ 129,632,000, 
making an increase of ^50,492,000. Assuming the con- 
sumption of the population per head to be at the rate 
of £9 5s. 6d., and making allowances for the ordinary rate 
of increase of population, the estimated loss of farmers* 
capital in six years would amount to ;f 138,828,000." 
Report C. 3309, p. 11. 
t Report 1882, C. 3309, p. 9. 

II Report p. 10. § C. 3309 p. 25. ^ C 3309 ^, \v 
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Low Farming and Rural Depopulation. 

The effects were clearly marked on different 
parts of the country. Farmers lost heart and 
began to practise economy. The expense involved 
in the large and conmiodious farmhouses which 
had been built in more prosperous times, they 
were now unable to maintain, and the houses 
accordingly were allowed to fall into a bad state 
of repair. Arable land was laid to grass, or was 
allowed to seed itself. Essex, which had been 
a com growing county, was left almost derelict. 
Economies were practised in the labour bill. 
The competition of town industries prevented 
a reduction of the farm labourer's wage ; and 
so the amount of labour put into the land was 
reduced. It is estimated that two-and-a-half 
million acres of arable land went down to grass. 
The demand for farm labourers decreased, and 
the most enterprising men with their families 
left the country for the towns. The extent of 
the rural depopulation during fifty years may be 
judged by the fact that the number of men 
employed as a^cultural labourers declined from 
just over a million to six hundred thousand and 
women from 143,000 to about twelve thousand, or 
a total decline of nearly 50 per cent.* 

It is worth noting that the labourer who re- 
mained was better off than in the good times. 
His wages were as high as before — ^perhaps higher ; 



Year. 


Male. 

Shepherds and Agricultural 

labourers, farm servants. 


Decrease 

Number. 


Per cent. 


1851 


1, 110,311 


— 


— 


1861 


1,098,261 


12,050 


I.I 


187I 


923*332 


174,929 


15.9 


1881 


830,452 


92,880 


8.9 


189I 


756,557 


73.895 


8.9 


ipoi 


609,105 


147.452 


I9.S 
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and his^food was much cheaper. It was stated 
before the Commission of 1881 that labour had 
increased in cost by twenty-five per cent., and was 
much less efficient. Thanks to foreign competi- 
tion, which kept down the price of food, and the 
competition of town industries, which kept up the 
price of labour, the agricultural labourer has 
perhaps been better off during this period of 
agricultural depression than he ever was since 
the early years of the eighteenth century, f 

With the tenant farmer the landlord shared in 
the losses of this depression. In some places land 
went out of cultivation : no tenant could be found 
to farm the land though he could have it rent 
free : in other places the landlord had to farm 
land himself, in hopes of better days. This, of 
course, happened in districts where poor, heavy, 
and cold land was found. In other districts rents 
were reduced : in certain distressed districts of 
England this reduction varied between ten and 



Year. 


Female. 

Shepherds and Agricultural 

labourers, farm servants. 


Decrease 
per cent. 


1851 


143,475 


— 


1861 


90.525 


36.9 


1871 


58,656 


35.2 


1881 


40,346 


31.2 


1891 


24,150 


40.x 


1901 


11,963 


50.5 



t " The labourer was never in a better position than 
he is now. . . . They have better cottages, and 
they get higher wages and less hard work. . . . The 
labourers have not suffered at all during the last six 
3rears as compared with the other classes. On the con- 
trary, the very low prices of wheat and cheese, and 
others titdngs which they consume, have been of enormous 
benefit to agricultural labourers." Report 1882 C. 3309. 
p. 22. 
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thirty per cent., wMe in the more depressed parts 
of the country it amounted sometimes to seventy 
per cent.* The extent of the loss borne by the 
landowners may be seen in the statement showing 
the gross income derived from the ownership of 
lands as returned under Schedule A. From 1876 
to 1903, the total annual decrease amounted 
to over fifteen million pounds. The annual 
rental of land in England and Wales in 1836 was 
about £42,000,000, so that, notwithstanding the 
large sums of money spent in improving land and 
buUdings during the intervening period of pros- 
perity and high farming, the land is of actually 
less value now than it was seventy-five years ago. 
Sir Robert Giffen, comparing the rents of land in 
the United Kingdom in 1875 and 1895, estimates 
the loss in capital value as equal to the immense 
sum of £834,000,000. Other authorities put the 
depreciation at nearly one thousand million 
pounds. I 

The Occupying Owner. 

Where the occupier was also owner, he of course 
carried the double burden. The occupying owners 
may be divided into two classes : (i) those who 
own and work large sized farms : and (2) the 
small freeholders. With regard to the first class 
the Report says — " It is generally agreed that they 
have suffered at least as much as any other class 
connected with agriculture." It appears that 
these farms are generally burdened with a mort- 
gage. They were bought or inherited, and mort- 
gaged when prices were high, and when, conse- 
quently, land fetched a good price. The rent of 
land in Great Britain steadily rose during the 

♦ Report 1897, p. 118. t Report 1897, p. 23. 
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quarter of a century ending 1876 : and this per- 
sistent increase in value gave colour to the idea 
that land provided a good investment for money 
made in manufacture or commerce. Hence a 
mortgage on land could very easily be secured. 

The passion for ownership will often lead men 
to take more than ordinary risks to gratify it. 
There is something in the sense and pride of inde- 
pendence which the possession of a few acres of 
land gives. And under the impulse of this senti- 
ment of independence, high prices were paid for 
land by men, who, perhaps, were able to pay a 
tenth or a fifth of the purchase money, and the 
balance secured by the mortgage of the property. 
When the crisis came, these men were in a pitiable 
position. Crops were smaller, prices were greatly 
reduced ; but the interest on the mortgage 
remained to be paid, just as in the good times. 
And standing alone under this twofold burden, 
the yeoman farmer — the large occupying owner — 
succumbed. The evidence given before the Royal 
Commission of 1893-7 and the reports of the 
Assistant Commissioners tell a plain and unmis- 
takable story of the widespread calamity which 
overtook them in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. From all parts of the country came 
stories of the calamity which had overtsdcen the 
occupying owner. One witness said — " We have 
had a good many yeomen in the county of Norfolk, 
and I say that they are much the hardest hit of all. 
They have got to bear both the losses of the 
landlord and the losses of the tenant, and there 
have been the most disastrous failures. A good 
many of our farmers some twenty-five years ago 
were told that the best thing that they could do 
was to buy their farms, and they did so. But 
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they had not enough cash and they had to mort- 
gage their farms. They have gone to the wall 
worse by far than the common tenant farmers. 
There are a good many of our old and most re- 
spected yeomen who have disappeared within the 
last few years. I feel confident that they will, 
almost ail of them, go, unless there is a change 
for the better. . . ." 

Mr. Everett, a member of the Commission, 
being asked if there were instances in Suffolk of 
men who had bought their farms in former days, 
replied, " I am sorry to say there are a great 
many. We had a great many yeomen farmers, 
and in the intense competition for land in the good 
times, a great many men took that course of 
making themselves, as they thought, independent ; 
they bought land and mortgaged it, and I should 
think three-quarters of that class of men are now 
stripped of every penny they had." 

Mr. Wilson Fox in his report on the county of 
Lincoln, says : — " The yeoman farmer, who in 
the good times bought a farm at double its value, 
is usually in a worse plight than a tenant, because 
a large portion of the purchase money was fre- 
quently left on mortgage, and the rate of interest 
paid now represents a considerably larger sum 
than the land would be worth to rent. Not 
unfrequently family money was put into such 
farms, being considered a remunerative and safe 
investment. . . . Many of such men have 
already sunk, overwhelmed by the burden of 
interest they had to pay. A number of this class 
were the first to go when the bad times began, 
and they were quickly followed by a large number 
of tenants between the years 1879 and 1883. 
But the position of these men is not only worse 
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than tenants, because they have a higher rent in 
the shape of interest, but because to the land they 
have bought they are irrevocably bound, for they 
cannot sell it without going out as ruined men, 
and they cannot let it for a sufficient rent to pay 
the interest on their mortgages. 

"A witness who rents some 2,000 acres and 
owns 800 acres in North Lincolnshire bought his 
land in the seventies at £54 an acre ; as soon as 
he bought it he was offered £20,000 for his bargain, 
or an additional £2$ an acre. ... He now 
could not find a purchaser, and says, * I am worse 
off as an owner than as occupier.' " 

Mr. Rew in his report on Salisbury Plain, says : 
— " Where land was bought partially, as in many 
cases it would be, with borrowed money, the 
owning farmer has been, as a rule, worse off in the 
hands of the mortgagee than the tenant farmer 
in the hands of the landlord." In another part 
of the Report Mr. Rew says, " The ' statesmen ' 
of Cumberland, who are generally disappearing, 
are, it appears, weighed down by the same burden 
that presses upon yeomen and small freeholders 
elsewhere, namely mortgages." This is borne 
out by Mr. Wilson Fox, who says : — " This class 
of men has been gradually diminishirig in numbers 
for many years, and the position of some of them 
is now worse than that of tenants, owing chiefly 
to charges which they or their ancestors have 
put upon the land. . \ . I am induced to 
think that, generally speaking, the statesmen 
are in a worse position than that of tenants, 
especifi^ly where the property has been in their 
families for generations and consequently subject 
to family charges. The Cumberland statesmen 
are therefore not in the position of so many ot tba 
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freeholders of Lincolnshire who bought the land 
in the sixties and seventies, when the price of 
land was at its highest, leaving the larger portion 
of the purchase money on mortgage." Mr. Wilson 
Fox gives some interesting figures, showing the 
gradual extinction of the statesmen in the parish 
of Abbey Quarter in the Wigton Union. From 
these it appears that between 1780 and 1812 the 
number decreased from fifty-one to thirty-eight. 
By 1894 only nine remained.* 

The Peasant Proprietor. 

But if the large occupying owner was hard hit 
by the depression which began just over thirty 
years ago, the case of the small occupying owner 
was harder still. So deplorable was the con- 
dition of these small farmer proprietors — and this, 
not in isolated cases, but generally — that the 
Assistant Commissioners seem to have lost faith 
in small peasant proprietorships — at any rate 
for mixed farming. 

Perhaps Lincolnshire excels as a small holding 
county, and especially in the number of small 
owners of land. In 1876 there were no fewer 
than 27,148 small owners of land, — (that is, 
owning less than fifty acres) the area so owned 
being given as 157,430 acres, f The great majority 
of these small freeholders had properties of less 
than one acre in extent, but many of these hired 
land in addition to the plot they owned. 

These small freeholders had, in the main, ac- 
quired their property by industry and thrift. 
They were mostly men who had been farm servants 
or bailiffs, and having put by a little money out 
♦ Final Report 1897, pp. 31-32. 
t Summary of New Doomsday Book. 
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of their wages, invested their savings in land : 
the amount of these savings are said to be £20 
or £100, or sometimes more. This amount 
suffices to pay the deposit on the purchase, and 
the balance is raised on mortgage. Two typical 
cases may be given from the report of Mr. Druce 
in 1881. 

'* One man, M , owned ten acres with a 

house and buildings upon it. He paid £680 for 
his land without the house or buildings, of which 
sirni he borrowed £400 at four per cent, per annum 
interest. He built his house and farm buildings 
at a cost of about £170, and in all he had spent 
£900 on his land, house, and buildings. He grew 
wheat, mustard and potatoes. *Had I to live 
by the land alone,' he said, * I could not make 
both ends meet.' But he worked for a large 
farmer in a neighbouring parish, and so managed 

to get on. The second man, F , owned seven 

acres of land of a similar character, on which he 
grew the same sort of crops. He had paid the 
same price per acre for his land as M. had, namely 
£68, but he had borrowed a much larger proportion 
of his purchase money, namely £400, and had 
consequently to pay a higher rate of interest for 
it ; 4 J per cent, per annum instead of 4 per cent. 
He said he was not making money enough at the 
present time, but he had plenty to eat and to 
drink, and had no complaints to make. He and 
his son did all the work on the land."* 

The position of these men when bad seasons and 
low prices came, may be more easily guessed than 
described. In good times they made ends meet 
by sheer hard work ; and their happiness was due 
to the sense of independence which came of the 
♦ Report C. 2778 II. 1881, p. 387. 
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security of ownership of their plot of land. But 
it appears that they have not in the past, and do 
not now, secure a Uvelihood entirely from the 
land. In 1808, Arthur Young wrote of his free- 
holders in the Isle of Axholme, " They are very 
poor respecting money, but very happy respecting 
their mode of existence. Contrivance, mutuaJ 
assistance, by barter and hire, enable them to 
manage their little farms, though they break all 
the rales of rural proportion. • . . Their 
cultivated land being of uncommon fertility, a 
farm of twenty acres supports a family very well 
as they have, generally speaking, no fallows, but 
an endless succession of corn, potsCtoes, hemp, 
flax, beans, etc. They do nearly all the work 
themselves, and are passionately fond of buying 
a bit of land. Though I have said they are happy, 
yet I should note that it was remarked to me that 
the littie proprietors work like negroes, and do not 
live so well as the inhabitants of the poor house ; 
but all is made amends for by possessing land." 

It should be remembered that when Arthur 
Young wrote this, times were prosperous for the 
English farmer ; prices were high, and farm pro- 
duce was in demand and easily disposed of. 

The passion for " buying a bit of land" helped, 
of course, to keep up tiie price. The lots, we are 
told, frequently changed hands. In the good times 
in the Isle of Axholme, land fetched prices varying 
from £60 to £120 per acre — ^men often paying 
more than the ordinary value of the land in order 
to possess a plot adjacent to what they already had. 

Lincolnshire Small Holdings. 

The Isle of Axholme is often spoken of as the 
ideal place for small occupying ownerships. The 
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land is rich and fertile ; it is suitable for special 
culture, and is not used for ordinary mixed fanning. 
But even under such advantageous circumstances, 
the small proprietor was unable to bear the strain 
of the years of depression. Mr. Druce — the 
Assistant Conmiissioner — ^says (1881), " the small 
freeholders are poor, and now especially so. The 
past wet seasons have tried them terribly ; 1880 
has, it is thought, been a worse year for them 
than 1879, 3.nd previous years had been very 
bad. Vast numbers of them are in arrear with 
the interest on their mortgages." The land often 
would not sell for the amount advanced upon it, ; 
and this fact prevented the mortgagees fore- ^ 
closing ; the only alternative was for the owner 
to slave on and starve on, in order to keep up his 
payments. 

Mr. Druce' s special report on the small holders 
of Lincolnshire in 1881, shows that bad as was 
the position of the small freeholder of the Isle 
of Axholme, the similar class in other and less 
favourable parts of Lincolnshire was worse still. 
Here the land is not adapted for market garden- 
ing, and the small holder has to rely on the same 
sort of crops as the larger farmers. The Assistant 
Commissioner's report on the small owners in 
Lincolnshire — other than in Axholme — ^is, " I 
found them to be hard workers, the fact of their 
being the owners of the land they farmed without 
doubt, to my mind, stimulates them to work very 
hard. They are poor, hardly above the ordinary 
run of farm labourers. Their houses are, for the 
most part, not distinguishable from labourers' 
cottages. In some cases they farm well, in others 
badly. To have a house of their own, from which 
no man can turn them out, and to be independent. 
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seem to be the chief motives which prompt them 
to purchase. When they combine work for other 
people with their own occupation, they do fairly 
well ; but when they are solely and entirely 
dependent on their own holdings for their living, 
they do not get on, and in bad times such as those 
in which it was my lot to see them, get behind- 
hand in their payments, and have to live as so 
many of them are now living, on the sufferance 
of their mortgagees." 

Summary. 

A study of this period of depression points to 
the conclusion that the small occupying owner, 
unless he has other sources of income than the 
land he farms, is not so well able to meet the 
vicissitudes of farming as is the bigger man. 
If he holds his land subject to a mortgage, his 
position depends to an unpleasant extent on good 
^ seasons and prices. There can be no question 
that during the decade beginning 1877, ^^® position 
of the peasant proprietor was much worse than 
that of the smsQl tenant farmer. Again we are 
forced to the conclusion that the small farmer 
is worse off under such adverse circiunstances 
than is the large farmer ; his rent is fixed on a 
higher scale ; his implements are not put to use 
so economically; he is obliged to hire where 
the larger man possesses to his own great ad- 
vantage, and the results of their labours often 
show in favour of the large farmer. Mr. Druce 
in his report (1881) on Lincolnshire, says : ** On 
no large farm, on no moderate sized farm, did 
I see land so foul and so poorly cultivated as are 
some of the small occupations. The crops of 
the large farmers had suffered and were deficient, 
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but the crops of the small owners and small 
occupiers were worse. As a rule, the lands in 
the occupation of the large farmer were well 
drained and well cared for, but on the lands of 
the small owners I saw the water standing in the 
furrows, no trenches cut to let it off, the ditches 
full of weeds choking up the outfalls, and reeds 
and other water plants in many places growing 
in the furrows amongst the com." (It is explained 
that these remarks apply not to the Isle of Ax- 
holme, but to other parts of the county.) 

In reply to questions from local people upon 
the comparative position of large farmers and 
small freeholders, Mr. Druce says that these answers 
were, with one exception only, to the effect that 
in the districts where peasant proprietors existed 
they were less prosperous than tenant farmers. 
" These replies," he continues, ** came from public 
bodies, such as the Lincolnshire Agricultural 
Society, the Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture, 
and its branches, from landlords, from land agents, 
from farmers, and from other persons who were 
intimately acquainted with the small freeholders 
and had constant dealings with them." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE EXAMPLE OF DENMARK. 



Results of the Work of People's High Schools (Denmark). 

*• Four years before ever the first High School was begun, Grundtvig saw 
a vision ' of a well of healing in the land, which will be sought by crowds 
from generation to generation, and win this fame, even in distant lands 
and the latest times, that there, past cotmting. the blind received their sig^t, 
the deaf their hearing, and the dumb their speech, that there the halt flunc 
away their crutches and showed clearly that the dance trips it lightly through 
the wood/ There is a poetic glow in the words which can be pardoned 
only in a poet. But the prophecy remains the truest description. Under 
the influence, continued for months together at the most receptive period 
of a man's life, in places tree from distractions, of living word, glad song, 
and genial comradeship, men's natures are expanded ; dormant, imsuspected 
faculties are awakened ; the mental horizon is extended ; prejudices fall 
away ; desires for new activities arise. These are the purest, most lasting 
joys. Once gained, they can never be lost. They are independent of time 
and change. They lift life to a higher plane, and from this there can be no 
falling away. And so it may well be said that the chief result of this sixty 
years work, is a huge increase in the sum of human happiness." 

J. S. Thorntoic, in Special Report on Educational Subjects. 



THE agricultural crisis of some thirty years 
ago, materially affected other countries 
beside England: Denmark being amongst the 
number. Denmark is a small coimtry, having 
a popiflation of only 2,449,540 in 1901, and occupy- 
ing an area of 14,789 square miles, or nine-and-a- 
hsdf million acres, of which nearly seven million 
acres are cultivated. Of the total population 
of the country, one-half are engaged in agriculture, 
and this industry therefore provides the principal 
articles of export, which, up till 1880 consisted 
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mainly of com and cattle. Copenhagen was, and 
is, a centre of manufacture and commerce, and in 
the country districts domestic industries are en- 
couraged, especially hand-knitted goods, woollen 
goods, wooden shoes, wood-carving, pottery, and 
some lace making. It will be seen, however, from 
the distribution of its population among the 
various occupations, that tiie main resource of 
the country is agriculture.* 

Denmark, moreover, until recently, lagged behind 
other European countries in internal develop- 
ments, and especially behind England. Until 
1789 the rural population was in much the same 
condition as in England in the time of the Plan- 
tagenets. The agricultural labourer and the 
small farmer were serfs, — ^the legitimate prey 
of the landlord and of the Church. Not only 
was the peasant harassed by the amount he had 
to pay as tax and tithe, but still more was he 
harassed by file manner in which payment had 
to be made. The noble escaped altogether the 
payment of tithe and the whole burden of the 
Church fell on the peasant. Moreover, he paid ' 
in straw and grain, nor might hQ gather in his 
harvest until the tithe man had been, and assessed 
the payment he had to make. To the feudal 
lord, the peasant farmer and labourer had to 
pay in kind and in labour. His lord's harvest 
must be safely garnered before he touched his 
own. Often the peasantry lived so far from the 
manor, that they had to travel half the night in 
order to reach the lord's harvest fields in time to 

♦ The industrial distribution of the population in 1890 
was : agricultural, 882,336 ; professional, 46,034 ; in- 
dustrial, 534,428 ; commercial, 172,829 ; The Irish Report 
p. 144. 
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begin work in the morning. They worked under 
the whip, and the stock or iron collar awaited 
them if they were disobedient. The peasantry 
were looked on as the lawful property of the 
landlord, to be bought or sold like cattle. Prac- 
tically the country was in the hands of a few 
hundred nobles, who held their lands under the 
king in return for military service, and in this 
miUtary service, at the will of the noble, the 
whole people were involved. 

Abolition of Feudal System. 

The first step from this slough of despond, as 
it was to the peasantry, was taken in 1789, when, 
by the decree of the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
the Danish peasantry were liberated from feudal 
bondage.* The event is commemorated in the 
Frihedsstotten — the pillar of freedom — ^which 
stands in front of the entrance to the principal 
railway station in Copenhagen : the inscription 
is as follows : — " The King commanded that 
villeinage should cease, and the laws relating to 
agriculture should be put in order; that the 
free peasant may grow a brave and enlightened, 

♦ European politics were then swayed by that 
great wave of humanitarian thought and sentiment 
which swept over the civilised world with such large con- 
sequences of good for human life. Lecky tells us that 
" this humanitarian movement was largely influenced 
by Voltaire." He says, " Frederick of Prussia, Catherine 
of Russia, Joseph II. of Austria, Christian VII. of Denmark 
and other European monaxchs were among his friends, 
correspondents, or admirers ; and chiefly through their 
influence a new spirit of enlightenment and tolerance began 
to pervade the legislation of Europe. . . In Denmark 
the last traces of villeinage were abolished by Royal 
authority." Lecky, England in the Eighteenth Century 
Vol. VI. pp. 203-4. 
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diligent, and good, honourable, and prosperous 
citizen." 

By slow but certain steps, the power of the 
nobility in Denmark has declined ; and that 
of the peasantry has increased, until now the 
Danish peasant is the dominant influence in the 
political, social and economic life of that country. 
An eminent Danish agriculturist recently wrote : 
" With us the peasant is not the unthinking 
drag-horse of society, hauling ahead the chariot 
of the refined and educated classes, led on (and 
occasionally taken care of) by them ; but is more 
and more becoming the main stem and root of 
the nation, fully able to take care of himself 
and make beneficient use of every progressive step, 
and rising to that stage, where he perceives that 
nothing Human should be foreign to him any 
longer. . . . While the gentry assemble to 
kill their tame pheasants, or annihilate a lonely 
fox, the peasantry assemble in lecture-halls and 
schoolrooms to large 'autumn meetings,' where 
song and lectures alternate. I think you may 
find as many * songbooks ' (books containing 
selections of our national and spiritual poetry) 
in the smallest and poorest parish, as in a town 
of medium size. Even in body-culture the pea- 
santry form the vanguard. While the young 
nobleman is only interested in race-horses (with 
English jockeys !) and while the city youth — 
if gymnastically interested at all — ^generally sticks 
to old-fashioned military drill-systems, the rational 
Swedish gymnastics have spread all over the 
country. While even the metropolis has no 
public gynmasiums, you may find such an one 
in almost every parish, even the poorest. This 
being so, it is a matter of course and goes withoiit 
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sa5dng, that in agriculture the small farmers 
are rumiing ahead of the big landed proprietors, 
that their cows successfully compete with his, 
and the butter from their co-operative dairies 
carries home the best prizes. And while the 
landed proprietors of our neighbouring countries 
cling to protection, and thus, where they have 
the power, mercilessly skin the common people 
to save themselves from ruin, the small peasant 
proprietors of Denmark are rational free traders, 
asking for no special favour." 

Causes of Progress : — 

Now the question may be asked — ^by what 
magic has the Danish peasant made this marvellous 
progress in so short a space of time ? That 
the progress has been substantial is shown by 
the fact that as late as 1850 one could wander 
for hours without seeing a single habitation, 
where now a fertile country is thickly studded 
with farmsteads.* The answer to that question 
is that the Danish peasant has been ready and 
willing to make the most of every opportunity 
which presented itself to better his condition. 
He has accepted new ideas, he has learned to the 
full the use of modem machinery, he has taken 
advantage of the best methods available. 

Doubtiess the best side of the Danish peasant 
has been brought to the front by a strong sense 
of antagonism. He has been class-conscious. 
Opposition to the landed gentry has given to the 
peasantry a sense of solidarity, which has made 
them an irresistible force in sweeping away abuses. 
Moreover, this consciousness of class interest 

♦ Pratt, " Organisation of Agriculture," p. 27. 
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has been ideaUsed by an awakened sense of 
patriotism, which followed the disastrous war 
with Grermany in 1864. The loss of two of her 
richest provinces in this war, roused the spirit 
of the Danes, and instead of being crushed by the 
disaster, they courageously set to work to repair 
the mischief. It was this enlightened patriotic 
fervour that led the Danish peasant to do some- 
thing more than think of his interests as antagon- 
istic to the interests of the landlord and capitalist ; 
patriotism came as a dynamic to the movement 
towards national well-being, because the Dane 
saw in a prosperous peasant-people a secure and 
stable nation. 

I. Education. 

At the head of this movement Bishop Grundtvig 
took his place. His great work lay in effecting 
educational reforms, whereby he brought within 
reach of the poorest peasant lad or lass a liberal 
education. Through his influence, there was 
established the first people's High School, to 
which the sons and daughters of the small farmer 
and country labourer nright go to study the 
history, literature, and progress of European 
peoples, and especially of the Danish nation. 
There are now nearly 100 of these people's High 
Schools, or " poor man's universities," as an English 
admirer of Denmark has well named them (Mr. 
J. S. Thornton), attended every year by some seven 
or eight thousands of the young people of both 
sexes. The love of home and country is carefully 
fostered in these schools : before every lecture, 
and at its dose, iil most schools, the students 
join in singing some song expressive of a high- 
souled devotion to Denmark, or telling of some 
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noble deed achieved by her sons. But more than 
this, is the broad, humanitarian spirit of the 
schools, and an oft-quoted sentence among them 
is that of the old Roman stoic — " I am a man, 
and I count nothing human foreign to me." 
The High School teaches the humanities rather 
than the technicalities. 

The following is a very striking example of this 
national feeling. " A highly valuable official 
was offered by the Prime Minister of a 
British Colony a very large sum, as well as all 
expenses, and a probable appointment at the 
end of a year, to go out and teach the 
principles and methods of co-operation on the 
Danish system for one year. • This was refused 
emphatically, and the official's own words 
will give the reason clearer than any others : 
* No ; if I go I may do harm to Denmark, and 
I can- certainly do her no good — and my object 
in life is to live and work for Denmark.' These 
words express the sentiment of the Danish people 
as a result of the teaching they receive in the High 
Schools. The second aim is to educate the 
people that they may make full use of their free 
constitution ; and the third, to prepare the 
young to better fit them for the fight for existence, 
which is daily becoming more acute. To attain 
these objects, the first essential appears to be 
to develop the personal character and to make 
the young man and woman true and honest Danes. 
To do this, they rely more on lectures giving 
instructive and interesting examples of the his- 
tory, and teaching the best of the literature of 
the nation, than anything else."* 

* See page iii, Irish Report. 
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II. Co-operation. 

Arising out of this broad education has come 
the capacity for co-operation, which so strongly 
marks farming operations in Denmark. Edu- 
cation and co-operation have been the salvation 
of Danish agriculture. It was the development 
of the co-operative principle which enabled the 
Danes to stand against the terrible burden of 
the cost of the war, and the strain of the agri- 
cultural depression of thirty years ago. When 
com growing was no longer profitable, the Danes 
turned their attention to dairy farming, and co- 
operation has enabled them to bring their products 
and their business methods to the highest point 
of efficiency. While in England farmers attempted 
to meet the depression by la5dng com lands down 
to grass and by reducing the labour bill, in Denmark 
the difficulty was met in an entirely different way. 
Labour on tiie land has increased ; a higher stan- 
dard of cultivation, more intensive culture, has 
yielded proportionately better results. The Govern- 
ment has fostered the main industry of the country, 
by providing the best advice and guidance possible 
on agricultural matters, and by bringing the 
knowledge of the expert to the assistance of every 
farmer in the country.* The great thing accom- 
plished by education for the Danish farmer, is 
that he not only " knows how " to do things, but 
he "understands why" things are done.f 

The earliest co-operative dairy was established 
in the west of Jutland in 1882 ; there are now 
about 1,200 such dairies with a membership of 
over 150,000 ; and these societies are to be found 
in every part of the country. The amount of 

♦ Scottish Report, p. 51. f Scottish Report, p. 23. 
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capital invested in these co-operative creameries 
up to 1904 equalled £1,500,000. The result is, 
that the Dane is able to export large quantities 
of the best butter — of uniform quality — to foreign 
countries : the United Kingdom alone importing 
from Denmark 1,630,363 cwts. in 1905.* 

The Bacon Industry. 

If we turn to other products of dairy farming, 
we find the same splendid results. In the bacon 
industry, the first co-operative factory was built 
in 1887 ' i° I9^3» the number reached twenty- 
seven, and now there are many more. Danish 
exports of bacon are steadily increasing, her 
principal market being England, which in 1905 
imported no less than 1,471,687 cwts. of bacon 
from Denmark. The development in the bacon 
curing and pig breeding industry under the 
influence of co-operation, has been phenomenal ; 
in the year 1888 the value of the pigs killed in 
co-operative factories was £57,000, and the average 
price per pig £2 9s. In 1902 the value reached 
the simi of £2,500,000, and the average price per 
pig was £3 4s. 6d. This success is attributed 
by the Danes to the following causes : — 

(i) The widespread practical education of the 
Danish farmer, supported by the valuable lessons 
in trade combination, which had been taught 
him in the development of the dairjdng industry. 

(2) The thoroughly scientific manner in which 
a national scheme for the improvement of the 
quality of the pigs of the country has been under- 
taken and maintained. 

♦ In 1905 England imported 4,147,866 cwts of butter ; 
1*630,363 cwts. bein^ from Denmark, 1,463,294 cwts. from 
other foreign countries, and 1,054,209 cwts. from all the 
British possessions. 
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(3) The rapidity with which the farmers 
of the country adapted their system of farming 
to the requirements of the bacon factories, so as 
to secure uniformity of supply and uniformity 
of size and quality. 

(4) The public spirit exhibited in all cases 
by the banking institutions of the country, in 
financing the people's factories ; and the co- 
operation in many instances of the municipal 
bodies in corporate towns, and of associations 
of merchants and traders in many towns and 
villages with the efforts of the local farmers' 
societies, to provide the capital necessary to erect 
and equip these factories. 

(5) The whole-hearted fashion in which the 
Government assisted the industry, by providing 
the constant advice of experts, by assisting the 
prosecution of inquiries in foreign countries, and, 
perhaps more than anything else, by advancing 
subsidies to steamship owners to ensure more 
frequent transit to England.* 

The egg industry shows equally wonderful 
progress : so complete is the organisation, that 
every egg sent through the co-operative societies 
can be easily traced to its original producer; 
and the sorting, grading, and efficient packing 
of eggs secures that the eggs are placed quickly 
on the market, and so ensures the best prices for 
Danish eggs. This industry is growing rapidly, 
the number of hens in Denmark having more 
than doubled within the space of ten years. 

Utilization of Bye-Products. 

Of course this progress has not been made 
without difficulties having to be faced and over- 

♦ Irish Report, p. 14. 
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come. Perhaps the followmg passage from the 
Report of the Irish Deputation in 1903 will serve 
to show the courage and skill which the Danes have 
brought to bear on their national problems, and 
which have enabled them to surmount every 
obstacle in the way of national welfare. A German 
law of 1902 forbade the importation of pigs* 
livers, and thus threatened a somewhat lucrative 
bye-industry, both of Ireland and Denmark; 
the Irish Deputation say : — " It was rather 
remarkable that no serious fear was entertained 
by the bacon curers of much loss occurring through 
the new German law, prohibiting the importation 
of livers. This law appears to be looked upon 
with great concern in Ireland ; but in Denmark 
the co-operative bacon curers had such difficulties 
to face in times gone by, that this is looked upon 
as a small affair, compared with those larger 
ones which they have successfully overcome. 
When it became apparent that the law would 
be enforced on the ist of April, 1903, the curers 
put their heads together and drafted leaflets, 
with the aid of cookery experts, embodying recipes 
for making delicate and savoury dishes from pigs' 
Uvers. These have been distributed broadcast 
all over Denmark, with the result that there was, 
even at the time of our visit, a small demand 
for pigs' livers. No appeal was made to the State 
to help them over a difficulty of this nature ; the 
co-operative curers reUed upon their own resources, 
and the farmers relied upon themselves and each 
other to surmount a difficulty which to many 
appeared to be an obstacle to progress. The 
casual observer would remark that the pig's 
liver was almost valueless, and such a small item 
in the total value of the animal would hardly 
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be worth considering; but, however, this is 
far from being the case. To quote from the 
Irish Times of Wednesday, the ist of April, 1903 : 
* As a consequence of this (German law), the offal 
merchants in the Smithfield market will have a 
plethora of plucks during the year, and the im- 
mediate result will be that many of the bacon 
houses in Ireland and the West of England will 
drop from £50 to £20 per week.* " 

The Danes have schooled themselves to turn 
everything to account ; nothing is wasted out of 
which any value at all can be obtained. It is 
this power to concentrate on detail — ^to make the 
most of everything — ^which has helped them to 
their present prosperous condition. The Irish 
Report says : " To show how the co-operative 
factories fully utilised every bye-product, some 
have erected machinery for the manufacture of 
blood-and-bone manure, which is sold to the 
farmers at about four per cent, over the cost of 
production, when they bring in their pigs. Also, 
the blood is collected in tanks, where it is allowed 
to congeal to a certain extent, and then pressed 
into cakes and allowed to dry. These cakes are 
afterwards chopped and ground up with com, 
and are bought eagerly by the farmers at nearly 
three-fourths the price|of com, for feeding horses, 
pigs, and poultry. It appears that the horses 
for a day or two do not take kindly to the food, 
but after having acquired the taste, it is under- 
stood that they prefer this mixture to a plain 
com feed. The dung, etc., which collects in the 
styes, and which is (removed from the entrails 
of the pig, is also bought by the farmers to put 
on their land.* 

* Irish Report, p. 10. 
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We have pointed out how large a place co-opera- 
tion fills in Danish farming: without it the 
system of peasant proprietorship, which has 
there taken such a strong hold, would be im- 
possible. Through his co-operative society the 
small farmer buys his implements and has the 
right to use most -expensive machinery, which 
to the small man who does not co-operate, is 
unobtainable ; the artificial manures which he 
needs for his land, he also buys to the best ad- 
vantage, as well as his seeds and other neces- 
saries; he insures his stock co-operatively, he 
improves the breed of his horses, his cattle, his 
pigs, and poultry; the rates for conveyance of 
his produce, whether by land or sea, are at a mini- 
mum, and through co-operative effort he gets 
credit on the best possible terms. Not only so, 
but the small farmer in combination with others, 
is in a position to get the best available expert 
advice on technical matters. The Irish Report . 
attributes the success of the Danes in farming 
to — (i) Education ; (2) peasant proprietorship ; 

(3) the tmiversal application of the co-operative 
principle to every department of agriculture; 

(4) the practical interest which the government 
of the country takes in these co-operative organ- 
isations ; and (5) the unremitting industry and 
zeal of the people themselves. 

The Peasant Proprietor. 

The land is largely in the hands of the small 
owner. There were in 1903 no fewer than 232,936 
holdings, having a total acreage of 6,497,402 : 
the average holding thus being about twenty- 
three and a half acres. Of these 232,936 estates, 
no fewer than ninety per cent, are occupied by 
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their owners.* Denmark is thus a land of peasant 
proprietors. The movement towards small oc- 
cupying ownership began about 1851, when there 
were estabUshed financial companies recognised 
by the State, who advanced the capital to intending 
purchasers on mortgages of the acquired holdings. 
In recent years the State itself has advanced 
money to suitable persons who wished to acquire 
possession of a small farm. The repayments 
are spread over a number of years — sometimes 
as many as a hundred. Moreover the repayments 
under the mortgage press very heavily on the 
men, especially in bad seasons. The great success 
which had attended the organised efforts of the 
small farmer has raised the price of land to him. 
It is stated, that owing to co-operation the value 
of the peasant farm is fifty per cent, greater 
than the value of the large holding, f And besides 
the price of small farms is steadily increasing, 
while that of large farms is declining. J This, 
of course, is not without its danger, since the 
peasant proprietor generally holds his farm under 
a heavy mortgage, and these mortgages are largely 
in the hands of German financiers. If, for any 
reason, a crisis similar to that of 1880 should 
arise — ^should he, for instance, either temporarily 
or partially lose his markets, and prices in conse- 
quence should decline, then the very greatness 
of the Danish peasant's success would be the 
measure of the disaster which would overtake 
him. To some extent the law protects him against 
undue increase in the value of land for small 

♦ Irish Report, p. 120. 

f Erik Griskov, quoting a Danish farmer, Mr. Blem» 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies Annual, 1905, p. 262. 
X Irish Report, p. 124-125. 
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holdings, since it prevents the aggregation of 
small into large estates ; and, excepting in cases 
where permission is specially given, it is not 
competent for one person to work more than 
one farm on his own account. 

By recent legislation (Acts of 1899 ^^^ '^9^4)» 
the Government has yearly set aside a sum of 
money for encouraging the peasants to acquire 
their own holdings. For the purpose of these 
Acts, the country is divided into a number of 
districts, in each of which a committee is appointed 
to deal with applications from qualified people 
for State aid to small holdings. The conunittee 
consists of three persons, one of whom is appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture, and he acts as 
chairman : the other two are appointed by the 
Commune, and one of them must be a cottager.* 
"There can be no doubt," says the Report of 
the Scottish Deputation, " that in Denmark 
the Government, by the promulgation of the 
many laws so beneficial to the agricultural com- 
munity, have attained the object which all along 
they have had in view, namely, the arresting 
of the depopulation of the country, which was 
fast taking place, owing to the difl&culty in finding 
emplo5mient, and the consequent migration to 
the towns, and emigration to foreign countries. 
As the result of such a poUcy, in conjunction 
with the excellent methods of education and 
co-operation so systematically carried on, we find 
a contented, intelligent, and patriotic peasantry." 



• Scottish Report, p. 37. 



CHAPTER VIT. 

THE PRESENT POSITION AS TO SMALL HOLDINGS. 



" We are dealing with a country with great possibilities from an agri- 
cultural point of view ; but where, neverueless, agriculture in many parts 
is in a very backward condition, and where it is probably safe to say that 
three-fifths of the farms are crowded on one-fourth of the land. We are 
dealing with a community with whom the system of elementary, secondary 
and higher education have not tended to prepare the student for agri- 
cultural pursuits. A system of agricultural and domestic education suited 
to the wants of those who are to farm the land must recognise and foster 
the new spirit of self-help and hope which is springing up in the country, 
and must be made so interesting as to become a serious rival to the race 
meeting and the public-house. The daily drudgery of farm work must be 
counteracted by the ambition to possess the best stock, the neatest home- 
stead and fences, the cleanest and the best-tilled fields. The imsolved 
problem of agricultural educaticm is to devise a system which will reach down 
to the small working farmers who form the great bulk of the wealth pro- 
ducers, to give them new hope, a new interest, new knowledge and, I might 
add, a new industrial character." — Ireland in the New Centuryf I^unebtt. 



THE volume of agricultural statistics pub- 
lished annually by the Board of Agriculture, 
gives particulars as to the number and size of 
the holdings in England and Wales. 
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These are the figures given in the Report of 
1905, and from tiiem we learn that there were 
no fewer than 343,225 holdings of sizes varying 
from one acre to fifty acres. 

The area of land occupied by each group of 
holdings has not been ascertained since 1895. 
In that year the total cultivated area of Great 
Britain dealt with in the analysis was about 
32,600,000 acres : farms of between 50 and 300 
acres accounted for 18,760,000 acres ; small 
holdings of fifty acres and less for 4,900,000 ; 
and farms above 300 acres for 8,915,000 acres. 

The actual return given in 1895 was as follows : — 
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Decline of Small Holding^s. 

Comparing the returns for 1895 with those of 
1905, we find that the number of holdings between 
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one and five acres has declined by over 7,700, t^ ^— 
or 6J per cent, of the number returned in 1895. 
Of small holdings properly so-called, the decline 
has been about 2,000 holdings. On the other 
hand, the medium sized farms have increased in 
number ; the holdings of between 50 and 
300 acres in 1895 numbered 147,870, and in 1905 
this class of farm had increased by 2,691. It 
will be noticed too, that the farms of a size larger 
than 300 acres have decreased in number during 
the ten years, by 869 holdings. 

The same tendency is to be seen in the decline 
of the number of farms cultivated by occupying 
owners. In 1888 the owner-farmed land was 
given as being 15.9 per cent, of the whole : the 
other 84.1 per cent, being cultivated by tenant 
farmers under the usual conditions. In 1905 
the number of occupjnng ownerships has sunk 
to 13 per cent, of the whole, and the decline has 
been general throughout the country. It is 
instructive to notice where these occupying /_ 
ownerships are most prevalent : the group of 
counties — Surrey, Sussex, Berkshire and Hamp- 
shire, showed the highest percentage in 1888, 
and still stand high in this respect ; in fact, Surrey 
had in 1905 even a higher percentage than in 
1888. But it will be readily recognised that 
much of the farming that takes place on the farms 1 
in these counties is of the nature of an adjunct to ' 
the business life of the city. It is highly probable 
that a considerable proportion of the 110,259 
holdings between one and five acres, as well as a 
number of the farms in the "small holdings" 
class, are held by men who are engaged in other 
businesses and who take a small farm as a hobby. 
This is undoubtedly the case in Surrey and S\iss^^, 
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and probably account9 for the maintenance of the 
number of occupjong ownerships in those coimties. 
Here then we have in a lesser degree a con- 
tinuance of the same tendency which we have 
seen was prevalent earlier in the last century ; 
the small man is steadily giving place to the larger 
. farmer. Or, to put the matter in another way, 
the mediiun sized farm of from 50 to 300 acres 
in, extent, is the holding best adapted to the 
economic and social conditions of the times. 
Why this should be so, we hope will be clear from 
what has been already said. 

The Peasant Proprietor on the Continent 

Neither in England nor on the Continent can a 
system of peasant proprietorship be said to have 
proved a complete success. The attraction of the 
towns is almost as powerful in the districts of 
France, where the system of peasant proprietorship 
and small occupations exists, as it is in England ; 
and emigration is resorted to there, as here, to 
reUeve a congested population. The difl&culties of 
debt and consequent disaster in bad times, have to 
be faced by the small proprietors on the Continent 
just as in England by men of the same class : 
though it is true that since many of the French 
peasants grow not to sell but to consimie, they do 
not feel the fluctuation in prices to the same 
extent as do English farmers. Towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, Arthur Yoimg, travelling 
in northern France, could write — " the magic of 
^ property will turn sand into gold " ; whale a 
J hundred years later another traveller in the same 
district " attributed the backward condition of the 
national husbandry to * the demon of property,' 
which induced men to invest their savings in land. 
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Instead of devoting them to the improvement 
of its husbandly."* More than one writer has 
urged that this uncontrollable passion for land is 
the undoing of the peasant. In Belgium — the 
land of small holders — ^in 1881 the percentage of ^_ 
pauperism exceeded that of any other European 
country. I 

The excessive sub-division of French ownerships 
gives rise to peculiar evils. The property acquired 
by arduous toil and excessive self-denial, is, at /_ 
the death of the parents, divided amongst the 
children in certain proportions, and then begins 
the struggle again on the part of the children to 
acquire sufficient land. In the rich provinces, 
where this sub-division is carried furthest — ^in 
French Flanders, Alsace, and along the lower 
Rhine, we are told " there is to be found the 
common enemy against whom every voice is 
raised. Numerous and expert, the Jews are 
there ; admitting that they aggravate the em- 
barrassment of the people, they have not created 
it. The main cause of their embarrassment lies 
in their uncontrolled passion for ownership of 
land, and the insufficiency of production in relation 
to the labour employed upon it.** J 

Defects of the French Land System. 

The descriptions given of the hard Ufe and 
poverty of these peasant proprietors are such as to 
lead us to suppose that the life of the English 
agricultural labourer is, by comparison, to be 
greatly desired. It appears that three out of (_ 
every eight landowners in France are too poor 

♦ Gamier, p. 151-152. 
t Report of Mr. Doyle, 3375, 1882, p. 74. 
X Report of Mr. Doyle, p. 75. 
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to pay taxes. Nearly half the rural properties 
in France have an annual value not exceeding 4s. 
per annum.* In Mr. Jenkins* Report, three vices 
of the French land system, as it affects the peasant 
proprietor, are detailed. "These are," says the 
Assistant Commissioner — " (i) excessive sub- 
division of the land, which used to be called in 
French * morcellment ' until the progress of facts 
rendered the word too feeble to express the reaUty, 
and so of late years it has been replaced by the 
term * pulverisation ; ' (2) the * demon of pro- 
perty,' which is the curse of the French peasant, 
which causes him to beg, borrow, and almost to 
steal, to starve himself and his family, and, in 
fact, to do anything, in order to obtain possession 
of a piece of land ; and (3) the recklessness with 
which the peasants borrow money at even ruinous 
rates of interest, in order to complete their pur- 
chase.*'! 

It is one thing to create a class of small landed 
proprietors, but it is quite another to affect the 
life and character of a whole population, so that 
the whole of their efforts and thought are devoted 
to the acquisition of land. "The character is 
that of a miser," says M. Michelet ; " for the 
miser is a man whose soul is so absorbed in the 
idea and passion of property, and so empty of all 
other subjects of interest, that even at times when 
he is not at work he can find no other subject 
agreeable or interesting enough to divert him from 
it. Such a poverty of the intellectual and moral 
nature would be deservedly despised in any other 
station of life, and the ultimate prospect of the 
working masses would be impromising if such 

♦ Report of Mr. Jenkins on France, p. 71. 
f Report on France, p. 71. 
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stunting of the best parts of their natures were 
to be any part of the training by which they might 
realise it. Yet this excessive devotion of the 
mind to the idea of property, seems closely con- 
nected with the excess of peasant proprietorship 
in thickly peopled countries." * 

A highly developed system of peasant pro- 
prietorship, which is not accompanied by an 
education conducive to a high social ideal, seems 
to be almost inevitably accompanied by debt and 
by a greed of land destructive at once of soul and 
mind. It is sometfanes said that co-operative 
ownership necessitates an idealised human nature 
to ensure success. After reading the reports of the 
EngUsh Commissioners to the Continent, the 
thought is borne in upon us very forcibly — ^how 
much more necessary is a perfect human nature 
to individual ownership. 

It is often pointed out, that the Continental 
peasantry are more prosperous than the English, 
owing to the greater sub-division of the land : 
but it must be remembered that on the Continent 
agriculture is organised in a fashion of which the 
English small holder has no conception : the 
Continental peasants too, work harder and fare 
harder than do the English labourers. And 
moreover, the peasant proprietor in France can- 
not and does not exist where only agricultural 
employment is possible. " It appears, then," 
says a writer in the Edinburgh Review,^ " that 
in purely agricultural districts where hired labour 
is cheap, or in mountainous and barren tracts, 
peasant proprietors do not thrive. On the other 
hand, the system of small farms worked by tiieir 

♦ Quoted Doyle's Report on France, p. 79. 
t October, 1887, Art. " Rural France." 
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owners succeeds wherever population is dense, 
labour dear, manufacturing industries abundant, 
*\ and markets good for garden stuff, dairy produce, 

i or poultry." What looks like an exception to this 

rule is instanced in the case of a district in the 
province of Auvergne : we are told — " the Creuse 
is a barren district, purely agricultural, in which 
wages are cheap, and peasant proprietors enor- 
mously preponderate. But it is to be noticed 
that here every peasant proprietor enjoys common 
rights, and thus he is enabled to exist." Besides 
these common rights the men leave home for a 
considerable part of the year to find emplo3anent 
in other and more densely crowded places as 
mason or stone-cutter, as scavenger or porter, 
f " These districts," it is said, " are often quoted 
/' as instances of the bad farming of small pro- 
prietors. This is unfair to the peasant. The 
farming is really done by the old men, the women, 
and the children ; the stalwart youths are never at 
home during the months of agricultural labour." * 
Comparisons between English and Continental 
small holdings are worse than useless which do 
not take account of the standard of comfort and 
the hours and condition of labour and of marketing, 
which exist in the various countries. 

Peasant Proprietorship in England. 

The fact is, that peasant proprietorships in 
England do and can only persist in exceptional 
cases. The prosperous small owner becomes 
a large owner. The successful manufacturer 
or merchant is always willing to buy his way 
to social distinction by the purchase of land 
at more than its agricultural value, and it is the 
^ * Edinburgh Review, October, 1887, Art. " Rural Franco." 
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hard-pressed small proprietor who succumbs to 
the temptation to part with his land on these 
terms. The Report of the Committee on Small 
Holdings says that " the decay of the * statesmen ' 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland is largely due 
to the increased value of land brought about by 
the purchase of lands at more than their agricul- 
tural value by the trustees of funds which were 
limited to an investment in land." The Com- 
missions of 1897 give a very unfavourable account 
of the position of the small freeholders in the Isle 
of Axhohne. They say "the Isle of Axholme 
in Lincolnshire has frequently been represented 
by writers on agricultural economics as exhibiting 
the advantages of the ownership of land by small 
cultivators. Mr. R. Hunter Pringle, who has 
reported to us upon this district, gives a very 
unfavourable account of the position -of these 
small holders. Classifying the sufferers from 
agricultural depression, he says: — 'The heavily 
burdened freeholder has suffered most. His 
position is very bad, in many cases hopeless.* *' 
Referring to Mr. Druce's Report in 1881 to the 
Richmond Commission, Mr. Pringle, one of the 
Commissioners in 1897, says : — " Mr. Druce des- 
cribes the small holders as deeply involved and 
seriously situated in his day, and from all that I 
have been told, Mr. Druce was absolutely correct 
in his opinion. Since the date of his Report, 
thirteen years of agricultural depression and falling 
prices have elapsed. With respect to the present 
condition of those who at the period of Mr. Druce's 
visit were in a struggling position, I found that 
many have been ruined, some, however, remain." 
The circumstances under which land was 
acquired by the small freeholders at Axholme ar^ 
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thus described by Mr. Pringle : — " About twenty 
years ago when the price of agricultural produce 
was high, and trade of all sorts very brisk, the 
value of land went up by leaps and bounds. In a 
similar degree the desire of small freeholders to 
add to their possessions and extend their farming 
operations increased. A regular struggle for land 
ensued, and unreasonable prices were realised. 
The small farmers grew reckless and would have 
land, cost what it might. A person who had 
succeeded in saving £ioo would never hesitate 
about bidding £i,ooo for ten acres of good land. 
So long as the deposit of lo per cent, was paid 
down, the balance was easily secured from solicitors 
or trustees." Mr. Pringle also points out that 
freeholders inheriting land very generally have 
encumbrances in respect of other members of the 
family.* The small freeholder is thus doubly 
handicapped : his payments on his mortgage may 
exceed the rent his land would ordinarily fetch ; 
and he has sunk in purchasing his farm the capital 
that could more profitably be employed in culti- 
vating it. 

The consolidation of small farms in Westmore- 
land and Cumberland resulted in improved 
cultivation, but in a reduced rural popiiation. 
Small farms changed hands at average intervals 
of about eight years or less, the result being that 
the wealthier purchaser in the end bought them 
up. A witness before the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Small Holdings said : — " Although a 
decrease in the rural population had followed the 
replacement of the ' statesmen ' by wealthier 
landowners, he thought the result had been an 
improvement in the productivity of the soil, and 
♦ Final Report, 1897, p. 32. 
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that it had resulted in larger outlay of capital|in 
^buildings, drainage, and other improvements, 
whilst the rents had been fixed upon easier terms 
than the smaller owners could aiford to accept. 
Farms are better equipped now than they would 
have been under the small owners. Many of the 
small farms were in a very dilapidated state as 
regards buildings, fences, and drainage, etc., at 
the time we purchased." * 

Small Holdings— Conditions of Success. 

There are, however, certain districts where small 
holdings have persisted, and where peasant pro- 
prietorship has persisted, notwithstanding the 
changed social and industrial conditions. The 
question naturally arises — ^why have small holdings 
died out in some counties, and remained in others ? 

It appears that in districts where there is a 
naturally rich and light soil, favourable climate, / 
easy access to a good market, and with other 
industries within comparatively easy reach, small 
holdings may flourish. Small culture cannot be 
conducted on the lines which at present obtain 
on stiff or heavy lands : the land must be suitable 
to the power the small farmer has at his command 
to work it. "Early land" is also suitable for 
division into small farms ; as a rule it is more 
economic to work such land on the small holding 
principle than in large farms, since the work at 
seed-time and harvest must necessarily be done 
at high speed if the full advantage is to be taken 
of the early land ; and personal labour and super- 
vision by the farmer is certain to produce the best 
results. On larger holdings in later districts and 
farmed on a different system, the work may be 
♦ C. 3277, p. 4. 
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done more leisurely; what is not done to-day 
may be done to-morrow. But in the early dis- 
tricts and for the purposes suited to small 
holdings, what is not done to-day may possibly 
have to be postponed until next year, for the 
market advantage may be lost by slower methods. 
The conditions of success named will be found 
in those districts where small holdings have con- 
tinued. In the Isle of Axholme the soil is rich 
and the land early. In South Lincolnshire there 
are the same conditions, and in consequence 
crops are early on the markets and fetch a good 
price. The Channel Isles and northern France 
are similarly favoured. In the Vale of Evesham 
again, soil and climate are favourable, and in the 
Bromsgrove district of Worcestershire where the 
season is later, the soil is light and good, and there 
is the excellent market afforded by Birmingham 
and the southern parts of the Black Coimtry ; 
there is moreover a bye-industry which helps tiie 
small holder to eke out a livelihood witii the 
assistance of his family. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE SMALL HOLDER. 



" The grounds of hope are, that there has been no time in onr history when 
mental progress has depended so little on governments, and so much on 
the general disposition of the people ; none in which the spirit of improve- 
ment has extended to so many brandies of human affairs at once, nor in 
which all kinds of suggestions tending to the public good, in every depart- 
ment, from the humblest physical to the hi^^est moral or intellectual, were 
heard with so little prejudice, and had so good a chance of becoming known 
and being fairly considered." . . " A government cannot have too 
much of the kind of activity which does not impede, but aids and stimulates, 
individual exertion and development The mischief begins when, instead 
of calling forth the activity and powers of individuals and bodies, it sub- i^ 
stitutes its own activity for theirs ; when, instead of informing, advising, 
and upon occasion, denouncing, it makes tixem work in fetters, or bids them 
stand aside and does their work instead of them. The worUi of a State, 
in the long run, is the worth of the individuals composing it ; and a State 
which postpones the interests of ihdr mental expansion and elevation, to 
a little more of administrative skill, or of that semblance of it wliidi pnc- 
tice gives in the details of business ; a State which dwarfo its men. in order i 
that they may be more docile instruments in its hands even for benefidalf 
purposes, will find that with small men no great thing can really be ac- 
complished ; and that the perfection of machinery to whidi it has sac- 
rificed evecvthing, will in the end avail it nothinc, for want of the vital 
power whi<^, in order that the machine mig^t work more smoothly, it has 
preferred to banish." — John Stuakt Mill. 



MANY attempts have been made during the 
past thirty years to maintain on English 
land a numerous and sturdy population engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil. The successive 
Governments of the country have endeavoured 
by legislation to offer inducements to the agri- 
cultural labourer to remain on the land. With 
what success these endeavours have been made, 
we may now inquire. 

lis 
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There are two ways— often not sufficiently 
discriminated from each other — ^in which legis- 
lation has tried to assist the farm labourer to 
greater material prosperity and independence. 
The one way is by providing allotments, and the 
other by providing small holdings. 

What is a Small Holding? 

It is difl&cult to draw the line with precision 
between the allotment and the small holding : 
and yet in principle they are very different. They 
are promoted, under powers from Parliament, by 
quite different authorities, and their establishment 
is attended with different results. It is not alto- 
gether a question of size, although the various Acts 
of Parliament attempt the definition of an allotment 
and of a small holding, mainly by reference to the 
area or quality of land involved. The difference 
lies not so much in the area of the land, as in the 
habits of life of the occupant. The small holder 
makes any other occupation he may have sub- 
sidiary to the work of his holding. He is a farmer, 
and farming is his chief work, or it is an essential 
part of any other business he may have. The 
allotment, however, is to be regarded as a sub- 
sidiary employment to the regular labour of the 
allottee. To put it in another way; the small 
holder is supposed to depend mainly on his holding 
. for his livelihood : the allotment holder is more or 
/ less regularly employed elsewhere, but his earnings 
are supplemented by the produce of his allot- 
ment. 

The difference in principle is more easily seen 
when we compare the measure of success which 
has attended the efforts of the State to assist the 
agricultural labourer to occupy allotments and 
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small holdings. The effort to provide allotments 
has been attended with success, whether we look 
at the number of allotments, the area of land 
allotted, or the effect on the lives and conditions 
of the people where allotments are to be had. 
On the other hand, the Act of 1892, which aims 
at establishing small holdings is generally voted 
a failure. The result may be beneficial in the 
case of the individual occupier, but the benefits 
are not so widely spread as is the case with allot- 
ments. 

The Small Holdings Act (1892). 

First as to small holdings ; the Small Holdings 
Act of 1892, generally known as the Jesse Collings r 
Act, was the outcome of the " three acres and a ^ 
cow " agitation which began in 1885. The object 
of the Act is avowedly to establish in England the 
system of peasant proprietorship on the instalment 
purchase method. The authority for working the 
Act is the County Council. 

For the purpose of the Act a small holding 
means land acquired by a Council under the powers 
and for the purpose of the Act, and which exceeds 
one acre and either does not exceed fifty acres, or, 
if exceeding fifty acres, is of an annual value for 
the purposes of the income tax not exceeding 
fifty pounds. 

The Council has no powers of compulsory 
purchase under the Act. Every County Council 
may, and every Council other than the Council 
of a County Borough must, appoint a committee 
to receive applications and inquire into the 
advisability of acquiring land for the purpose of 
small holdings. The Council has, in fact, a free 
hand in the matter. 



^ 
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In the case of land near towns, or with a pros- 
pective building value, the Council may hire, or 
lease, instead of purchase. 

When the land is acquired by the Council for the 
purposes of the Act, the Council may, if it thinks 
fit, adapt such land for small holdings by dividing 
and fencing it, making occupation roads, and 
executing any other works, such as works for the 
provision of drainage or water supply, which can 
in the opinion of the Council be more economically 
and efi&ciently executed for the land as a whole. 
The Council may also erect such buildings, or 
make such adaptations of existing buildings, as 
in their opinion are required for the due occupation 
of the holding, and cannot be made by the pur- 
chaser or tenant. 

The small holder acquires his lot from the 
Council by paying down one-fifth of the purchase 
J money, and the balance is repayable by half-yearly 
instalments of principal and interest witiiin a 
period not exceeding fifty years. 

Within certain limits the Council has power to 
let instead of sell the holding to the small holder ; 
(Sec. 4. sub-sec. 2) or, in case of purchase, a 
proportion not more than one-fourth of the 
purchase money may be left unpaid, in which case 
the interest on the unpaid proportion would form 
a perpetual rent charge on the holding.* 

The Results of the Act 

The results of this Act have been very dis- 
appointing. If a peasant proprietary were poss- 
ible in England, it was hoped that such an Act 
as this would have realised it. The purchase 

* Mr. Jesse Collings proposed that this unpaid propor- 
tion of the purchase price should be three-fourths. 
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money could be had on the lowest possible terms : 
the repa5anents being spread over so long a period 
as fifty years were reduced to the easiest annual 
amounts, the legal expenses in connection with 
the transfer of the land were at a minimimi to 
the small holder, since the work was done by the 
Council's ofi&cials. 

But at the end of ten years, only eight counties 
in England and one in Scotland had put the Act 
into operation. In 1903 a Return was made to 
an order of the House of Lords, showing the 
extent of land acquired under the Act ; and in- 
formation in this Return is summarised as under : — 



Name of Local 


Extent of 


Small Holdings 


SmaU Holdings 


Authority. 


land acquired 




Sold. 


Let 




A. R. P. 


NO. 


A. R. P. 


NO. 


A. R. P. 


England : 












Cambridge- 












shire C.C. 


31 I 7 


14 


14 3 39 


16 


16 8 


Devonshire C.C. 


4 I 39 


I 


4 I 39 








Southampton 












C.C. (Hants) 


64 26 


— 


— 


17 


62 33 


Lincoln (Hol- 












land) C.C. 


181 3 Z7 


— 


— 


71 


178 I 30 


London C.C. 


62 i6i 


— 


— 


42 


58 2 iii 


Sussex West 












C.C. 


41 2 14 


— 


— 


4 


41 2 14 


Warwickshire 












C.C. 


35 3 23 


— 


— 


16 


17 


Worcestershire 












C.C 


147 2 20 


32 


145 I 2 


— 


— 


Total, England 


569 22J 


47 


164 3 


166 


373 3 i6i 


Scotland :— 












Ross & Cro- 












marty C.C. 


83 I 25* 


25 


83 I 251 


— 


— 


Total, Great 












Britain 


652 2 S^ 


72 


248 25f 


166 


373 3 16J 
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It appears that of the 652 acres thus acquired, 
some thirty-one acres have since been given up 
— twelve acres by the London County Council 
(the land being required for building purposes) 
and eighteen acres by Warwickshire where the 
applicants refused to sign the sub-lease. In 
other cases land was laid out in a number of 
holdings, and subsequently were grouped in fewer 
lots. In Hampshire (Southampton) seventeen 
such holdings were laid out and let, but at the 
date of the Return were in the hands of seven 
occupants. 

The holdings acquired by the London County 
Council, (other than those relinquished), have 
since been sub-divided into allotments ; some 
fifty-nine and a half acres being sublet to 550 
tenants. 

Since the date of this Return the County of 
Worcestershire has acquired more land near 
Evesham ; and ninety-two acres have been 
purchased by the County of Norfolk. 

But even so, the Act has not reaUsed the hopes 
which were held when it was passed. Nor is it 
easy to assign the reason for this. It is urged 
by some, that the County Councils have not 
been sympathetic ; in support of this it may be 
pointed out, that while petitions for land were 
presented in twenty-seven counties, five counties 
only in England and one in Scotland have pur- 
chased, and three other English counties have 
hired land for sub-division. But this means that 
in the majority of counties in England and Wales 
and Scotland no petition for land was presented 
to the County Council. The people were either 
indifferent to, or ignorant of the benefits to be 
obtained under the Act. 
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Report of Committee on Small Holding^s 

(1906). 

With reference to the ** paucity of the results " 
from the Small Holdings Act of 1892, the Small 
Holdings Committee of the House of Commons 
in their Report say : — " The Committee are of 
opinion that it is not so much due to the 
insuf&ciency of the powers possessed by the 
County Councils as to a somewhat strained view 
of the manner in which the Act ought to be put 
in operation. Dif&culties have also been" ex- 
perienced in the way of ascertaining the extent 
of the demand for small holdings. There is also 
a want of knowledge of the machinery of the Act 
on the part of would-be small holders. A simple 
guide couched in language plainer than an Act 
of Parliament, showing how a County Council 
can be set in motion under conditions most Ukely 
to ensure success, would, in the opinion of the 
Committee, conduce to a better working of the Act. 

" In three of the English counties in which 
the Act has been put in operation, viz. : Worcester- 
shire, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire, the success 
attendant upon it has clearly been due to the 
public spirit and enthusiasm of one or more mem- 
bers of the Council. It may not be unfair to suppose 
that had the matter been undertaken by some one 
member of many other County Councils, results 
not less satisfactory might have been attained 
elsewhere, at all events in areas which presented 
conditions not less favourable than those existing 
in the localities mentioned. 

" In Lincolnshire and parts of Norfolk, Asso- 
ciations have been formed which have acquired 
land and sub-divided it into small holdings, the 
success such as has been obtained in these cases 
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would no doubt have attended a similar experi- 
ment undertaken by a County Council itself. 

** In Worcestershire, in a district where the 
decline of the nail-making industry had caused 
a number of the inhabitants to be without occu- 
pation, it was the action of one or two members 
who had canvassed the County Council electors 
on the subject of the provision of small holdings 
and were returned, which induced the County 
Council to take the matter up. The sub-committee 
which visited these holdings were of opinion 
that the experiments had been conducted with 
complete success up to the present time."* 

Allotments. 

Turning to the question of allotments, more 
encouraging results are to be found. John Stuart 
Mill, writing before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, regarded what he called " the much 
boasted allotment system" as being on a level 
with the allowance system, f so far as its economical 
results were concerned. The allotment, in Mill's 
view, was as much a subsidy in aid of wages, 
as was the Poor Law Allowance. Comparing 
these two methods of helping the labourer, he 
says : — "In their effect on wages and population, 
I see no reason why the two plans should sub- 
stantially differ; all subsidies in aid of wages 
enable the labourer to do with less remuneration, 
and therefore ultimately bring down the price 
of labour by the full amount, unless a change be 
wrought in the ideas and requirements of the 

* Report 1906, p. 12. cf. what is said on these holdings 
in chap. vii. p. 1 14. 

f "Principles of Political Economy," Bk. II. C. XII. § 4. 
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labouring class. . . . That any such change 
in their character should be produced by the 
allotment system, appears to me a thing not to 
be expected. The possession of land, we are 
sometimes told, renders the labourer provident. 
Property in land does so, or what is equivalent 
to property, occupation on fixed terms and on 
a permanent tenure. But mere hiring from year 
to year was never found to have any such effect."* 

The system of holding allotments under a local 
governing authority, has, in our view, done much 
to afford that fixity of tenure on which Mill laid so 
much stress ; and moreover it promises to effect 
that change in the character of the labourer which 
to him appeared so desirable, but so unlikely. 

The Acts of 1887 and 1890 gave the Local 
Sanitary Authority powers to acquire, by hiring 
or by purchase, suitable land to provide allotments, 
each not exceeding one acre. In case land could 
not be had by agreement, it might be acquired 
compulsorily with the assistance of the County 
Council and of a Bill in Parliament. 

The Parish Councils Act, 1894. 

But these Acts of Parliament have been super- 
seded by the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, commonly known as the Parish 
Councils Act. The object of this important Act 
was to bring the people of the rural districts into 
closer touch with the government of the immediate 
neighbourhood. The Parish Meeting is held at 
times most convenient for the labourer to attend. 
In that meeting every parish elector has equal 
rights to speak and vote. The Parish Meeting 

* " Principles of Political Economy,"Bk. 11. Cli. l^W. v 
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has important powers which give it authority 
over the acts of the Parish Council, and even in 
the Parish Council the elector is in much closer 
touch with the proceedings of the Council than is 
the case with either the District or County Council. 
It is sometimes urged by the cynical, that the 
Parish Councils are mainly concerned with matters 
on the level of the parish pump ; that is to say, 
that questions of small moment are discussed 
and settled in Parish Meeting and in Parish 
Council. It may readily be granted that these 
small local authorities are concerned with the 
details of business of purely local interest, but 
even so, it is just to say in the first place, that this 
local business is better done by the people imme- 
diately interested, than it is by representatives 
of other parishes not so closely concerned ; and, 
secondly, that the Parish Meeting has an educa- 
tional value that cannot be and ought not to be 
ignored. The Parish Meeting provides a school 
wherein the labourer may receive his first lessons 
in citizenship. Here the voter considers and 
decides each question on its own merits ; he is not 
called upon, as is the case in urban areas and in the 
affairs of the District and County, to decide an 
involved mass of diflBcult questions by the single 
vote he casts for a representative. In a small way, 
habits of statesmanship are formed, and the 
character of the citizen is evolved in the Parish 
Meeting. The sense of the corporate life is 
evoked and the labourer learns to do things for 
himself and his neighbours, and is not under the 
soul-destroying necessity of perpetually having 
things done for him by people whom he seldom 
or never sees and upon whose actions he has little 
or no influence. 
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Browning bids us — 

" Rejoice we are allied 
To that which doth provide 
Effect, and not receive." 

It is often forgotten that this is as true of the 
poorest peasant as it is of the wealthiest noble. 
We consider that the habits of life and the char- 
acter of judgment and self-control fostered by this 
form of local government have the very highest 
value. 

Results of Act of 1894. 

The Act of 1894 gave the Parish Councils power 
to acquire land for allotments by agreement, or 
failing that, and under sanction of the County 
Council or Local Government Board, by com- 
pulsion. In 1898 a return was made to the order 
of the House of Commons, showing the number 
of instances in which -between the 27th day of 
December, 1894, and the 24th day of June, 1897, 
local authorities had acquired land for allotments 
and small holdings. The results as shown by this 
Return may be summarised as follows : — 
Three County Councils between the dates named 

acquired a total acreage of land of 33 a. o r. 

38 p., which land was let to forty-five tenants ; 
Three Councils of County Boroughs acquired 

42 a. 2 r. 23 p., which was let to 171 tenants ; 
120 Urban District Councils acquired 1,591 a. 2 r. 

4 p., which was let to 6,644 tenants ; 
Nine Rural District Councils acquired 160 a. 2 r. 

18 p., which was let to 288 tenants ; 
1,009 Parish Councils acquired land with an 

acreage of 12,967 a. 2 r. 24 p., which was 

let to 24,389 tenants ; 
And four Parish Meetings acquired 19 a. or. 17 p., 

which was let to forty-seven tenants. 



/ 
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The total acreage of land acquired by local 
authorities for allotments between the dates 
named, was 14,818 a. ir. 16 p., and it is to be 
noticed that of this area nearly 13,000 acres was 
acquired by the Parish Councils and Parish 
Meetings. The total number of tenants to whom 
allotments were let was 32,663, and of these 
24,436 were tenants of Parish Council or Parish 
Meeting ; that is to say, that these results were 
achieved in the space of two and a half years 
by the country labourer acting in his corporate 
capacity as a citizen. The chief value here, 
is not so much in the land acquired, as it is in the 
way the land was acquired. That is to say, in 
its educational value. It will be noticed that the 
large increase in the number of allotments and 
the area of land included in allotments noted in 
the Return has taken place in rural districts. * 

Let us now turn to the two Returns which 
have been considered above, the one dealing 
with small holdings and the other with allotments, 
the one the result of ten years' work by the County 

* It appears from a return of Allotments and Small 
Holdings made in 1890, that up to that year there were no 
fewer than 455,000 allotments under one acre in Great 
Britain. In tlie case of one-seventh of this number, 
that is to say 55,740, the occupier was also returned as the 
owner. The Return says that an examination of the 
details supplied, shows that many of the allotments are 
in urban Parishes and presumably occupied by artisans. 
It continues " all the information now available points 
to the probability that some 1,300/XK) persons in Great 
Britain are at present in occupation of quantities of land 
not exceeding fifty acres in extent, of these persons more 
than one million appear to occupy less than five acres each. 
These figures appear to indicate a larger distribution of 
land among the people of this country than has been 
sometimes regarded as probable." 
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Councils, the other the result of two and a half 
years work by the Parish Councils. Comparing 
the results it appears that whilst the County 
Councils have been acquiring land for small 
holdings at the rate of sixty acres per year, the 
Parish Councils have acquired land for allotments 
at the rate of 6,000 acres per year. 

The Parish Council Allotments in Practice. 

One instance may be given of the results which 
follow Parish Council allotments : at Belbroughton 
in Worcestershire, the Parish Council on its in- 
corporation had to face a critical state of affairs. 
Belbroughton is a large and somewhat scattered 
parish in one part of which the ancient industry 
of hand-made scythes is still maintained. In 
another hamlet, however, the people were mostly 
nailmakers, as was the case in the neighbouring 
village of Catshill. The improvement of machinery 
and consequent concentration of the industry 
into definite centres, deprived the village of Fair- 
field of its principal means of livelihood. The 
people here were faced with the difficulties which 
a declining industry brings in its train : so severe ^ 
was the distress that many of the inhabitants 
were obliged to fall back on Poor Law relief. 
That was twelve or fourteen years ago. 

In 1895 the Parish Council rented by voluntary /^ 
arrangement with the owner, some eighteen acres / 
of land at a yearly rent of £49 los. This land 
was divided into thirty allotments, and let to ' 
as many tenants at a rent of over £54. Year 
after year the Council acquired more land, which 
was readily let to the parishioners ; in 1905 the 
Council had 180 acres of hired land, which was 
re-let to 114 tenants. It is said that part of thi"& 
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land was formerly a small farm of about thirty- 
five acres, the tenant of which had been unable 
to pay any rent for two years, and the land was 
in a very bad condition. The allotment holders 
however, soon got the land round, and it is now 
in a very good state of cultivation. The whole 
scheme is eminently successful, and in the words 
of the Chairman of the Parish Council, " the 
people are rolling in comfort.'* It is said that a 
locaJ squire professes himself opposed to allot- 
ments, and to Parish Councils also, because " the 
people are too independent," and the allotment 
scheme " raises the price of labour."* 

From Allotments to Small Holdings. 

The Parish Council Allotment is the first step 
towards the re-establishment of the people on 
the land. The allotment is the beginning from 
which the labourer may rise to the small holding, 
and then to the larger holding, as he feels his way 
secure before him. He learns self-reliance, he 
acquires initiative, his experience widens as he 
goes. And the Parish Council helps him to get 
land at a reasonable rate in the early stages of 
his progress towards an economic independence. 
Belbroughton is a case in point. There the men 
get their land from the Parish Council ^ an 
average rental of 38s. per acre. In the neigh- 
bouring village of Catshill where the County 
Council has provided facilities for small holdings, 
rather than for allotments, and where the men have 
to make the best arrangement they can with 
individual landowners and farmers, inferior land 
is often let at 50s. to £3 or more per acre. 

* " To Colonise England," by C. F. G. Masterman, 
M.P., p. 72. 
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Although the Act of 1894 conferred compul- 
sory powers on the local authorities for acquiring 
land, the Return quoted above shows that in only 
six instances, affecting some sixty-three acres 
of land, were compulsory powers resorted to. 
In the great majority of instances the land was 
hired by voluntary agreement : in isolated cases 
it was purchased by agreement. This may be due 
to the costliness of the exercise of the compulsory 
powers possessed ; or it may indicate that fre- 
quently the mere threat of compulsion is suffi- 
cient, and need not actually be resorted to. 

The Act of 1907. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1907, 
made an advance on previous legislation in several 
ways. First, as to procedure ; the failure of 
the County Councils in the matter of providing 
small holdings is recognised, and the Act gives 
to the Board of Agriculture large powers to supply 
the defects. The Board is to appoint two or 
more persons to act as Small Holdings Com- 
missioners, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the 
extent of the demand for small holdings in the 
several counties. It is the duty of the Council 
of the county, borough, district, or parish, to 
assist the Commissioners in their inquiries. 

The Commissioners report to the Board, who 
communicate to the Councils immediately con- 
cerned the results of the inquiries. It thus 
appears that the duty of ascertaining the demand 
for small holdings devolves on two distinct authori- 
ties — the Board of Agriculture and the County 
Council ; and they may act, in this respect, inde- 
pendently of each other. 

The demand being known, the responsibil\fc^ 
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for preparing a scheme rests in the first instance, 
with the County Council ; or, where circumstances 
favour it, a scheme may be prepared by two or 
more Councils jointly. Where the Council declines, 
or, within a given period, fails to act on the 
representations made, the Commissioners may 
prepare and submit to the Board and to the 
County Council a scheme, which, if the Board 
approve, shall be carried into effect by the County 
Council*; or failing that, by the Commissioners 
on the order of the Board, and the expenses 
of the Commissioners are to be repaid by the 
defaulting County Council to the Board. When 
such an order is made, it must be laid before 
the Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after 
it is made. 

By this means the Central Authority is to have 
the power to make amends for any default on the 
part of the County Authority. 

The Act of 1892 is amended in an important 
particular by the Act of 1907. The former Act 
gives power to the County Councils to buy land 
in order to sell it to the small holder : its chief 
aim is to establish a peasant proprietary. The 
1907 Act on the other hand, provides that the 
Council may buy land or acquire it on lease, 
with the object of letting rather than of selling, 
r small holdings : the small holder who acquires 
his holding from the local authority in this way, 
thus becomes, not the owner, but the tenant under 
the County Council. 

The County Council has, moreover, powers to 
acquire land compulsorily for small holdings. 
(Sec. 6, sub. 2). 

The Board of Agriculture may establish small 
holdings by way of experiment with a view to 
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demonstrating the feasibility of the establishment 
of small holdings, in any locality : or the Board 
may assist the County Council to make the experi- 
ment ; in which event a part, or the whole, of 
the expenses incurred may be paid by the Small 
Holdings account of the Board. (Sec. 16-17). 

Section 19 provides for the opening of an account 
at the Bank of England, called " the Small Hold- 
ings Account," into which all moneys shall be paid 
which are provided from time to time by Parlia- 
ment, or which arise from any other source, 
towards defraying the costs and expenses of the 
Board under the Act. 

Part II. 

Part II. of the 1907 Act deals with the question 
of Allotments ; the result being to greatly enlarge 
the powers of the Parish Council. 

The powers and duties of Rural District Councils 
under the Allotment Acts are transferred to the 
Parish Councils (Sec. 20, sub. 2). The limit of 
land to be let as an allotment is fixed at five acres, 
instead of one acre, as was provided by the Allot 
ment Act of 1887. 

Alike in the case of small holdings and allot 
ments the local authority has powers to let to 
persons working on a co-operative system, or to 
an association whose object is the creation of 
small holdings or allotments. 

Part III. 

Part III. of the 1907 Act deals mainly with the 
question of the acquisition of land. The County 
Council may acquire compulsorily, either on hire 
for a period of years, or by purchase, land for small 
holdings, and the Parish Council, with the help 
of the County Council, may also compulsorily hire 
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or purchase land for allotments, or failing the 
County Council, the Parish Council may petition 
the Board of Agriculture, who after malang in- 
quiry, may make such an order as the County 
Council might have made. 

It appears that there may not be taken com- 
pulsorily for the purposes of the Act land which 
forms part of any park, garden, or pleasure ground, 
or is part of the home farm attached to and 
usually occupied with a mansion house, or is 
otherwise required for the convenience of any 
dwelling house, or which is designed for use in 
connection with some public undertaking, or is 
the site of an ancient monument, or other object 
of archeological interest. In making an order 
for taking land compulsorily, regard shall be 
had to the land held and the size of buildings 
on any farm from which such land is to be taken, 
and no holding of fifty acres or less in extent, 
nor any part of any such holding is to be acquired 
under the Act compulsorily for the purposes 
of small holdings or allotments. 

Provision is made (Sec. 34) for compensating 
any labomrer who has been regularly employed 
on any land acquired by the County Council for 
small holdings, and who is by such acquisition 
deprived of his emplo5anent, and who has no 
opportunity of getting equally good employment 
in the same locality. Section 39 gives powers 
to a County Council, or in certain cases, to the 
Board, to promote the formation or extension 
of, and to assist societies on a co-operative basis, 
which have for their object the provision or 
profitable working of small holdings or allotments ; 
and to societies whose object it is to promote 
co-operation in connection with the cultivation 
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of small holdings or allotments, the Board may, 
with the consent of the Treasurer, make grants 
out of the Small Holdings Account on certain 
specified conditions. 

Summary. 

The Small Holdings Act of 1907, then, makes 
a new departure in several respects. 

(i) It aims at creating a class of small holders 
who shall be tenants under the local authority. 
This will give that security of tenure so necessary 
to good farming, but it relieves the occupier 
of many of those evils which, as we have seen, 
so frequently attach to small ownerships. The 
objects of the system seem to be : — 

(a) The local authority is not so likely to 
prove an arbitrary landlord as is a private 
individual ; 

(b) The security of tenure offered is as good 
as many an occupying owner with a mort- 
gage on his land enjoys ; 

(c) The tenant gets his land at a rent fixed 
on a fair basis and not on a keen competitive 
basis, which has run rents for small plots 
of land up to such a ruinous figure within 
the past eight or ten years ; and 

(d) The small holder has his capital at liberty 
for stocking and working his farm. In 
this respect alone the 1907 Act as compared 
with the Act of 1892 opens the way to a 
very much larger number of men becoming 
small holders. 

(2) The powers exercised by the Board of 
Agriculture as the central authority under Parlia- 
ment, to some extent, ensure that the Act will not 
be a dead letter. 
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(3) The Act aims at definitely encouraging 
co-operative effort on the part of the small holders. 
If it succeeds in this endeavour, it will have done 
much to remove those habits and conditions of 
life and thought which underlie the problem of 
niral depopulation. It will make possible profit- 
able small farming, for it will help to confer on 
the small man the benefits of the large operation. 

(4) The Act gives enlarged powers to the 
Parish Council to provide allotments, and in this 
way strengthens the authority which, as it seems 
to us, is charged with the duty of creating the 
class of man most likely to make a sturdy, self- 
reliant and skilful small farmer. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 



" The scattering of industries over the country — so as to bring the factory 
amidst the fields, to make agriculture derive all tiiose profits, which it alwa^ 
finds in being combined with industry, and to produce a combination of 
industrial with agricultural work — ^is surely the next step to be made, as 
soon as a re-organisation of our present conditions is possible. It is being 
made already. That step is imposed by the very necessity of producing 
for the producers themselves; it is imposed by the necessity for each 
healthy man and woman to spend a part of their lives in manual work in 
the free air ; and it will be rendered the more necessary, when the great 
social movements, which have now become unavoidable, come to disturb 
the present international trade, and compel each nation to revert to her 
own resources for her own maintenance. Humanity as a whole, as well 
as each separate individual, will be the gainers by the change, and the 
diange will take place." . . " For improving our methods of culture to 
that extent, we surely need not divide the land into one-acre plots, and 
attempt to grow what we are in need of by every one's separate individual 
exertions, on every one's separate plot with no better tools than the spade ; 
under such conditions we inevitably should fail." . . "In agriculture 
as in everything else, associated labour is the only reasonable solution." 

— Kropothn. 



THE social and political advantages of a large 
and independent body of men engaged 
on the land are obvious. It is of the utmost 
importance that English land should be inhabited 
and that English soil should be cultivated in the 
best possible manner. The question arises — 
How can this end be attained ? 

How Largfe should a Small Holding be? 

The question of the size of agricultural holdings 
which will give the best results, both to the 
cultivator and to the whole community, is deserv- 
ing of attention. The " three acres and a cow " . 

135 'v^ 
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agitation has doubtless done great good in drawing 
public attention to the whole question, but if 
it sets up a tendency towards the too great sub- 
division of the land, it may do great harm. To 
have to rely entirely for a living on a very small 
plot of land, is to be in a very unenviable position. 
It is not off every half acre that any man can 
raise £50 per year : nor could every man do it 
off any hdf acre. It requires the concatenation 
of the particular man and the particular half 
acre and also of particular circumstances to realise 
such results. The mischief done by misleading 
people on this question may be considerable, 
and finds a sufficient illustration in the experi- 
ment of the National Land Company.* A small 
holding of a few acres may suffice to provide 
a living for a man, and his family, and to occupy 
his whole time, if the holding has a favourable 
situation and is used for special purposes — 
such as seed, or bulb, or flower culture, etc., 
or for market gardening ; or where other means 
of a livelihood are available, a small plot of a few 
acres or less may be an advantage to a man. 
But for ordinary mixed farming, a system which 
involves the too minute sub-division of the land 
is unsound, t Such a farm which cannot support 

♦See Appendix I., p. 157 . . . for the history of the 
O' Connor estates. In her excellent book on Small Holdings, 
Miss Jebb appears to find in the present position of these 
estates a strong argument in favour of small holdings, 
and of the possiblity of a man earning an entire livelihood 
off a few acres of land. We are sorry to say that a 
visit to Minster Lovell does not justify us in taking such 
a roseate view of the matter, but then our visit was 
paid after a wet summer and autumn. 

t Final Report 1897, p. 359, cf. Jebb, Small Holdings, 
p. 226, and elsewhere. 
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sufficient cattle to work it, can only be worked 
at great additional cost and labour to the occupier. 
He not only works at a disadvantage, but he buys 
his seed, manures, etc., and sells his produce 
at a disadvantage, too. One of the consequences 
of laying out land in such small plots is to be 
seen in the neighbourhood of Bromsgrove and 
in Evesham. Near Bromsgrove, for instance, 
the Worcestershire County Council acquired under 
the Act some 140 acres of land, which was divided 
into thirty-two small holdings of sizes varying 
from two and a half to eight acres. The men 
on the small patches of land have got on by 
working their land and doing occasional jobs 
for employers in the district and by nail-making ; 
with more capital in their possession they have 
sought more land — often at considerable distances 
from their homes or the fields they already were 
working. The consequence is, that some of these 
small holders have now plots of land on hire which 
are scattered over the country side. These scat- 
tered plots are worked at considerable disad- 
vantage in time and cost, as compared with a 
compact holding of the same acreage. Such 
holdings as these may prosper under good seasons 
and favourable prices, such as have prevailed in 
recent years ; but when the stress comes — either 
of weather, or a drop in prices — they will feel 
it most acutely. 

Importance of Capital. 

A great obstacle in the way of dividing the 
land into small lots, is the initial expense involved, 
as well as the greater cost of maintenance. The 
small proprietor (unless his farming is subsidiary 
to some other occupation) is generally ham\jete<i 
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by want of capital, and the cost of buildings 
etc., required on a twenty acre (mixed) farm, is 
not much lower than would be sufficient on a 
farm of two or three times that area.* In conse- 
quence, the standing charges on a small lot are 
relatively higher than is the case on a larger 
holding, and the struggle to make both ends meet 
is therefore keener. The price of a living on such 
a small holding is ceaseless labour. A witness 
before the Royal Commission of 1897 put it that 
the small holder did the work of two men for the 
pay of one. " Several of the farmers of this class 
stated that neither they nor their families observed 
any working hours at all, but that they worked 
on from daylight to dark, and that even by doing 
so it was with the utmost difficulty that they got 
both ends to meet."f 

An element of successful farming is the possession 
of sufficient capital, and it is here the small holder 
often comes to grief, if he relies on his holding 
entirely for a living. Lack of capital inevitably 
means bad farming. A small holding too, neces- 
sarily involves more capital per acre than does 
a large holding, since the small holding will only 
pay by intensive culture. Let it be granted spade 
work gives a greater proportionate return than the 
plough ; it must be remembered, however, that 
it involves a larger outlay at the first. As we have 
seen, the small buyer buys at a greater cost : 
and if, in addition to buying in small quantities, 
he buys his seed and manures and feeding stuffs 
on the principle of paying for his seed out of the 
crop, the cost to him is increased by the interest 

♦ See Appendix III., p. 169, and the Small Holdings 
Committee Report, 1906, p. 23-24. 
t Fined Report, 1897, p 35. 
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on the money while it is outstanding, and also 
by the insurance against risks of loss. 

Agricultural Banks. 

In Germany and Denmark, and to some extent 
in Austria, Italy and Ireland, some attempt has 
been made by co-operative effort to secure loans 
of money at reasonable rates, and to keep the 
small holders out of the hands of the professional 
money lender, so far as seeds, stock, manures, 
etc., are concerned. The Raffeisen bank, with 
its principle of mutual liability for all loans ad- 
vanced, and its strictly limited area in which 
the operations of each bank are carried on, plays 
a large part in (Germany. In Denmark the 
Government has placed a large sum of money 
at the disposal of village societies of farmers ; 
each society manages the loans (which are limited 
in amount), to its own members ; the money is 
borrowed from the Government on the joint 
guarantee of the members: there are no bad 
debts.* 

In England, however, these agricultural banks 
do not seem to flourish : the tenants, says Miss 
Jebb of the Lincolnshire small holders, dislike 
having to find sureties and the publicity involved 
in an application for a loan to a committee, f 
This seems to be a pretty general feeling. 

The importance of having sufficient capital 
to make good fanning possible, is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of small tenant farmers, as against 
small owning farmers. Small holdings are fre- 
quently taken by men who have been farm ser- 
vants or bailiffs and have saved £50 or £100. 

♦ Irish Report on Denmark, p. 105. 
t "SmaU Holdings," p. 228. 
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It is impossible out of these savings to pay the 
** deposit money " towards the purchase of a 
ten or fifteen acre lot, without handicapping them- 
selves in working their farm. Given security 
for all his improvements, a man with a little capital 
will benefit himself and the conmiimity as a 
whole, more by sinking his money in improving 
his holding than he wiU by purchasing it. If it 
be said that proprietary right is the surest right, 
we may reply it ought not to be beyond the power 
of wise statesmanship to devise ways and means 
of securing to the tenant farmer the whole of the 
labour and money he has put into improvements 
in the land. 

Co-operation. 

An illustration of what may be done by initiative, 
determination, and capital, is given in the Spectator 
of October I2th, 1907, which tells how some 
12,770 acres of practically derelict land in Norfolk 
has been converted into productive farms. 

-On the estate just referred to, the farmers find 
it of great advantage to combine to get their 
produce to market. Complaints of preferential 
railway rates for foreign produce are no longer 
heard when English producers combine to send 
large consignments. Farm produce in such bulk 
as to command special trains works marvels 
in the reduction of cost of transit. The telegraph 
and the telephone keeps each farmer in close 
touch with the markets, and sensitive to the 
demand. Not only so, but it is only by co-opera- 
tive effort that the advantage of buying with the 
methods and credit of the large farmer, can be 
secured by the small one ; by co-operation, too, 
the best expert advice can be obtained by the 
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small man, and the use of machinery is put within 
his reach. It shoXild not be forgotten that many 
of the improvements in agricultural processes, 
in breeding and feeding stock, and so on, have 
been the result of individual effort of large capital- 
ist landowners. If small farming is to be made 
a permanent part of English rural hfe, the work 
that has been done by the individual effort of the 
rich, will have to be done by the combined efforts 
of the many. 

In considering the problem of establishing 
more securely and satisfactorily the Irish peasant 
on Irish soil, Mr. Horace Plunkett and his fellow- 
workers in Ireland were led to see the necessity 
for co-operation. Mr. Plunkett says " the more 
we studied the question, the more apparent it 
became that the enormous advantage which the 
Continental farmers had over the Irish farmers, 
both in production and in distribution, was due 
to superior organisation combined with better 
education. State-aid had, no doubt, done a great 
deal abroad, but in every case it was manifest 
that it had been preceded, or at least accompanied, 
by the organised voluntary effort, without which 
the interference of the Government with the 
business of the people is simply demoralising. 

"(Generally speaking, the task before us in 
Ireland was the adaptation to the special circimi- 
stances of our country of methods successfully 
pursued by communities similarly situated in 
foreign countries. We had to urge upon farmers 
that combination was just as necessary to their 
economic salvation as it was recognised to be by 
their own class and by those engaged in other 
industries, elsewhere. They must combine, so 
we urged on them, for example, to b\i^ l\ss^ 
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agricultural requirements at the cheapest rate 
and of the best quality, in order to produce more 
efficiently and more economically ; they must 
combine to avail themselves of improved appli- 
ances beyond the reach of individual producers, 
whether it be by the erection of creameries, for 
which there was urgent need, or of cheese factories 
and jam factories, which might come later ; or 
in ordinary farm operations, to secure the use 
of the latest agricultural machinery and the 
most suitable pure-bred stock ; they must com- 
bine — ^not to abolish middle profits in distribution, 
whether those of the canying companies or those 
of the dealers in agricidtural produce — ^but to 
keep those profits within reasonable limits, and 
to collect in bulk and regularise consignments 
so that they could be carried and marketed at 
a moderate cost ; they must combine, as we 
Afterwards learned, for the purpose of creating, 
by mutual support, the credit required to bring 
in the fresh worldng capital which each new 
development of their industry would demand 
and justify. In short, whenever and wherever 
the individuals in a farming community could 
be brought to see that they might advantageously 
substitute associated for isolated production or 
distribution, they must be taught to form them- 
selves into associations in order to reap the anti- 
cipated advantages." * 

Social Life in our Villages. 

In acquiring habits of combining lies also the 
future of the social life of the dweller in the 
village. The villages are deadly dull ; the only 
place where any relief from the monotony can be 

♦ "Ireland in the New Century," p. i8i. 
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found, is the public-house. So runs the complaint. 
Nor is it to be wondered at ; for the villages of 
England have been deprived of all sense of corporate 
life : with no responsibility for either national or 
local government, the rural labourer was regarded, 
and came to regard himself, as the draghorse of 
society. In social well-being he had no part nor 
lot, save to maintain it : he was, in fact, a helot — 
doing the drudgery and menial labour of society, 
but without the inspiriting sense of being a partner 
in the concern. But the last twenty years has 
brought a great change. The franchise, the 
Parish G)unc2 and the parish meeting, are awaken- 
ing in the villager the sense of citizenship.* He 
will shortly come to realise the power and the 
dignity of the corporate life in which he shares. 
This sense the Continental peasant has preserved 
in the Village Commune. When the English 
village labourer awakes to the full sense of the 
worth of the life in which he shares, there will 
come the conditions of an ideal peasant life. 
Long centuries have been devoted to making him 
feel himself a beast of burden; he is awaking 
now to the fact of his manhood. 

Subsidiary Industries. 

This question of a bye-industry is of great 
importance in developing small holdings. Miss 
Jebb, as well as the Reports of the Assistant 

♦ The Parish Council is worth preserving, — at almost 
any cost. There has, unfortunately, been a growing 
tendency in recent years to abolish it by uniting areas, 
rural in character, with suburban districts, and putting 
them together under an Urban District Council. In such 
cases the advantage to the rural population of the direct 
and personal interest in local afiairs which the Parish 
Council and Parish Meeting gives, is lost. 
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Commissioners, make it abundantly dear that 
small holdings for market gardening, as well as 
for mixed farming, are only maintained with great 
hardship unless some other industry is to be found 
in the district. The main reason for rural de- 
population will be found in the centralisation of 
all our industries in urban areas. The time when 
the yeoman farmer and the small cultivator 
flourished was prior to the introduction of the 
factory system : it was when every house had its 
hand loom and its spinning wheel, or some other 
form of domestic industry. Miss Jebb lays it 
down, that an important "factor which ensures 
success, is the presence of conditions affording 
other labour as an adjunct, — ^as, for instance, 
the proximity of mines and local industries, or 
surrounding agricultural conditions affording much 
piecework — ^not only hoeing and harvesting, but 
draining, dyking, quarrying, etc. That is to say 
soil may be poor, drniate may be bad, markets may 
be distant, but small holdings flourish, and are a 
great benefit to their occupiers, if there is any 
possibility of earning a wage outside." * And the 
Royal Commission remarks, "The occupiers 
of small holdings of from two to seven acres, who 
also work as labourers and do higgling, are doing 
well, and so are small shopkeepers who combine 
small farming with their business." f According 
to Miss Jebb, the small dairy farmers of the dales 
of Yorkshire add to their income from the large 
nmnber of visitors and holiday makers: J at 
Rew, in Dorset, on a piece of land divided into 

♦ Jebb, "Small Holdings," p. 17. 
f Final Report, 1897, P- 359- 
J Jebb, "Small Holdings." p. 42. 
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some twenty-six small holdings by Sir R. Edg- 
cumbe, it appears that all the occupants had some 
source of income other than their small farms. 
Miss Jebb reports " Five holdings are used as 
adjuncts to their owners' trades and are not lived 
on by them. Of these, one is used as a bee-farm 
by a shopkeeper in Dorchester. On another the 
owner, originally a carpenter, and now a coal 
merchant and haulier, grows fodder for his 
horses ; three general dealers in Abbotsbury use 
thirty acres on which to run young cattle and grow 
hay. Those actually living on their holdings are, 
with some exceptions, general dealers and hawkers.* 
Speaking still of this experiment. Miss Jebb tells 
of one man who lived on his holding and was not a 
general dealer : he appeared to be the most success- 
ful man there, was a market gardener, held 
seventeen acres and bought up two of the other 
holdings : he had a shop in Dorchester, kept by his 
wife and daughter, which he supplied with vege- 
tables and flowers. " He appeared," says Miss 
Jebb, "to be the one obviously flourishing 
man on the place, and would probably do well 
anywhere ; I might add that he was the 
only man I could find who depended entirely 
on his holding for a living, and it must be 
remembered that he ran a shop in connection 
with it ; " and then, as if to complete the 
tale and bring it up to date, a foot-note is 
added to this effect, — "I am informed that this 
man has now sold his land and gone." One longs 
to know why he sold out, and where he has gone ! 
Mr. Rider Haggard quotes Mr. J. H. Diggle on the 
success of the experiment on Earl Carrington's 
estates in Lincolnshire and Norfolk : — '* The 
♦ Ibid, p. 198. 
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tenants, i.e., the allotment and small holders, are 
chiefly agricultural labourers who work during the 
greater part of the year for neighbouring farmers. 
The working blacksmith and carpenter and the 
smaU shopkeeper who needs straw and keeping for 
his pony, are also eligible, provided they are 
members of the club."* 

The problem of establishing in rural districts 
small manufacturing industries on sound and 
economic lines, is intimately bound up with the 
task of estabUshing the people on the land, whether 
as small holders or as hired labourers : in either 
case the question crops up of what to do with the 
next generation. The fact of other emplojnnent 
being available, besides that afforded by his 
holding, is of immense importance to the French 
peasant proprietor : the writer on Rural France 
referred to above, says : — " As in England the 
relations of landlord and tenant farmer constitute 
practically the only system of land tenure, and 
corn-growing and cattle feeding her only agricul- 
tural industry, so her districts are purely agricul- 
tural, or purely manufacturing. It is not so in 
France, and too much stress cannot be laid on the 
contrast. On the one hand, her land tenures are 
more flexible and more elastic, and her modes of 
cultivation more diversified, so that all her eggs 
are not stored in a single basket ; on the other 
hand, agriculture and manufacture are not sepa- 
rated into distinct districts. The squalid haunts 
of English trade are surrounded at the best by 
blackened wastes: in French Flanders dense 
population and high farming advance hand in 
hand. At the doors of factories, at the brink of 
coal pits, is some of the best cultivated land in 
♦ "Ruial'ETi^V^d" IL, p. 241. 
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the world, land which affords recreation and 
profit to thousands of artisans. The importance 
of this feature in its bearing on the happiness of 
the industrial population and on the alleged 
pulverisation of the French soil can hardly be 
exaggerated." * 

Afforestation. 

The question of afforesting the waste places 
of England is worthy of attention. It appears 
that in the United Kingdom there are about 
twenty-one million acres of waste, heather, and 
rough pasture land out of cultivation. On a 
large proportion of this land afforestation could 
be profitably undertaken, f The Conmiittee 
which was appointed to report on this question in 
1902, took evidence of profitable forestry in Ger- 
many. An example was given of an area of over 
4,000 acres, situate in the Erzgebirge in Saxony, 
at an elevation of 1,500 to 2,700 feet. The soil 
was said to be poor in quaUty and the land not 
worth more than 4s. per acre for agricultural 
or pastoral purposes. This land under forests 
yields a net return of 38s. per acre per annum. 

It appears, moreover, that forestry on such 
land as that referred to, finds employment for 
a much greater number of men than does sheep 
keeping. Land which employs only one shepherd 
for a thousand acres if used as a sheep run, would, 
if afforested, give employment to at least one man 
per hundred acres. Additional labour would be 
required for removing and working up the timber. J 

♦ "Rural France." 

f Report of Departmental Committee on British 
Forestry, 1902. Cd. 1319, p. 2. 
I Report p. 3, 
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In 1906 the imports of wood and timber into 
the United Kingdom were valued at twenty-nine- 
and-a-half million pounds. For the production 
of much of this timber EngUsh waste land is 
said to be suited in soil and climate. The Report 
referred to says, " that foreign is so generally 
preferred to home-grown timber, is in no way due 
to unsuitabiUty of soil or climate, but is entirely 
due to our neglect of sylvicultural principles." 
The Committee, however, suggests that afforesta- 
tion on a large scale must necessarily be under- 
taken by the State. "The great area of waste 
land in these islands which might be afforested, 
is a matter of grave national concern. No in- 
dividual effort is likely to cope with such afforesta- 
tion ; not only because British forestry, as now 
practised, is inefl&cient, but because of tiie capital 
required, time during which it remains sunk 
before producing income, and the lack of all 
security on private estates for continuous good 
management from the time that the forest is 
formed until matured timber is placed upon the 
market." The Committee further suggests that, 
in view of the importance of creating a great 
rural industry such as this, a Government depart- 
ment should take steps to compile a statement 
of areas suitable for afforestation in Great Britain. 

Education and Agriculture. 

It would seem that the opinion is commonly 
held in English rural districts that education unfits 
a lad for farm work, the idea being that this class 
of work is better done by uneducated, than by 
educated persons, or that an educated lad will not 
consent to do the labour required about a farm. 
In his tour through " Rural England *' Mr. Rider 
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Haggard frequently came across this idea. In 
Lincolnshire, near Grantham, he was told that 
** partly as a result of education, the young 
fellows would not stop upon the land,*' * and 
again another farmer informed him that " he 
thought it would be better for everybody if the 
boys had less learning and were more on the land." 

But this complaint should be made — ^not 
because the village children are educated, — ^but 
rather because they are wrongly educated. There 
is much truth in the charge that the education 
village children get, fits them only for such occu- 
pations as are to be found in towns, and does not 
fit them, nor does it inculcate the taste, for such 
occupations as are to be found in the country. 

The fact is, that it is not less education that 
is needed in the rural schools, but more, and of 
the right sort. Only gain can follow the training 
of the powers of observation and of judgment 
of the country children. A course of " nature 
study" which acquaints the pupils with the 
natural objects of the district in which they live, 
would create an interest in the life of the coimtry 
which would do much to counteract the attractive- 
ness of the excitement of the towns. To know 
something of the habits of birds, the structure 
and habits of flower and plant and tree, would 
mean to the country dweller and worker the 
creation of a world of never failing interest. 
Discussing this question recently ^yith a County 
Council Instructor, he told us of a walk in the 
country he had with a German who had settled 
in England, and was a very successful small 
farmer. We were told that for this German, 
every plant and flower was an object of keenest 
* Vol. II., p. 153. 
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interest ; nothing escaped him, and any rare, or, 
to him, unknown specimen, was the occasion of 
a perfect torrent of questions. Our friend the 
instructor ventured the remark, that the average 
EngUsh farm labourer or small holder would have 
done that walk with about as much pleasure as a 
carthorse : and the difference was aJleged to be 
due to education and not at all to aptitude. 

The business of the elementary school in coun- 
try districts is not, of course, solely to train farmers 
or farm labourers. The school education should 
be such as to fit the lad to enter upon his future 
career, whatever that career may be. It may 
be expected to train him to use his brain, his eyes 
and hands at whatever calling he may subse- 
quently have to earn his daily bread. The school 
education that unfits a lad for any legitimate 
calling is sadly defective : and equally so if it 
fits him for only one. The early education of 
every child should introduce him to the world 
in which he lives, and help him to a just appre- 
ciation of the natural and social life amid which 
he finds himself. 

Nature Study. 

For many years now, drawing has been taught 
in elementary schools, the model being some 
familiar object in the country — such as a leaf, 
or plant, or branch. We are told that " in some 
schools nature study and garden work have been 
very fully developed."* At a school near Matlock 
the 200 children were divided into seven classes 
and given instruction, some in a quarry, some 
in a field, some in a garden, and others by the 
brook. There is a school garden in Kent which 
* Report, Small Holdings, 1906, p. 35. 
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has been in existence for more than fifty years, 
when the children have lessons in poultry and 
bee-keeping ; many of the children practise 
at home what they have been taught in the school, 
and themselves keep bees and fowls. "There 
seems no reason," says the Report, "why that 
which can be done in these two places, should 
not be fostered and encouraged throughout the 
country, and the Committee think that nature 
study and such agricultural teaching as is suitable 
to the ages of the children, should, in rural and 
semi-rural schools, be substituted for one of the 
compulsory subjects under the Code.*'* Nor is 
this kind of instruction devoid of benefits of the 
most practical and substantial sort : for the 
Report tells us that " the lad who took the prize 
fifty years ago in the school already mentioned 
in Kent, is now a large and flourishing farmer. 
Again at another institution, in this case a second- 
ary school, where gardening instruction was 
given, a lad, by the cultivation of an allotment, 
kept himself in vegetables and added i8s. a week 
to his pocket money, | and a third took over the 
management of the, up to that time, neglected 
and profitless orchard on his father's farm." J 

The question pf the school garden was made the 
subject of a recommendation by the Departmental 
Committee in 1906. They recommend that in 
all rural and semi-rural elementary schools nature 
study and manual work — ^both based on rural 

♦ Report 1906, p. 35. 

f The size of this allotment is Dot given, nor any 
particulars of the crops raised ; which is to be regretted. 
'In fact, the history of this youth should be minutely 
recorded for the encouragement of other school lads. 

J Report 1906, p. 36. 
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needs — should, after the three R's, be made 
compulsory subjects, and that the system of school 
gardens should be encouraged as much as possible. 

Schools of Aj^riculture. 

The relative importance attached to the subject 
of agricultural education in England and in 
other countries, is brought out by comparisons 
made in the Report of the Royal Commission 
of 1897 as to the grants made in support. The 
figures refer to the year 1894-5 : — 

The County Councils in England in that year 
contributed, exclusive of capital expenditure, 
the sum of about ;f6o,ooo. The Board of Agri- 
culture made grants amounting to ^^7,250 ; the 
Science and Art Department, £4,838 ; and the 
Education Department, £560. Wdes and Scot- 
land each made grants of about £3,000. In all, 
the sxmi estimated to have been spent on technical 
education in agriculture in the year named, 
equalled about £78,000.* In the same year 
France allotted £170,000 ; Prussia, £132,000 ; 
and the United States of America, over £700,000. 

As to methods, the Report says, " The 
difference in the system and methods employed 
is very marked. Abroad, as might be expected, 
where the provision and control of agricultural 
education is in the hands of the State, we find 
uniformity of system, and a methodical distri- 
bution and graduation of the instruction given. 
In France, for instance, whose system is perhaps 
the most elaborate and complete, the Agronomic 
Institute provides the higher education of the 
professors, teachers, and men of research of the 
future. Then follow the national schools of 
* Report, 1897, p. 150. 
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agriculture for sons of large landowners and 
farmers, the practical schools of agriculture for 
sons of peasant proprietors, and, lastly, the schools 
of apprenticeship for the practical instruction 
of farm labourers' sons. The teaching of these 
schools is supplemented by lectures given in upper 
primary schools and to pupil-teachers (for whom 
a two-year course is provided) by over 200 special 
professors. There are besides dairy and poultry, 
horticultural, viticultural, and forestry schools 
located according to the special industries of the 
various districts. In Germany, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Austria, and Italy the same object is kept 
in view, viz. : to make agricultural education 
accessible to all classes interested in the land. 

" In this country there is no approach to any 
such system as that above described. The residue 
grant was unreservedly handed over by ParHament 
in 1891 to the various local authorities without 
an attempt to guide or to harmonise its adminis- 
tration. As might have been expected, the earlier 
efforts of the County Councils to promote agri- 
cultural education were necessarily tentative ; 
there was little co-operation between counties, 
no well-defined principles of administration, and 
a good deal of money was probably wasted or 
frittered away in attempting to cover too wide 
a field and to give instruction with a very inade- 
quate supply of efl&cient instructors. As to the 
general resiilts so far achieved, there is much 
difference of opinion amongst the witnesses who 
have given evidence before us."* 

In England and Wdes the sum applied to agri- 
cultural education by the County Councils in 
1905-6 amounted to nearly £84,000. General 
♦ Report, 1897, C. 8540, p. i^o-v* 
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grants were awarded besides to educational 
institutions, and for experiments and research, 
to the amount of about 3^11,000. This, perhaps, 
shows some improvement on what obtained 
eleven years before, but is still lacking when 
compared with other countries. 

People's High Schools (Denmark). 

In Denmark, much of the success of the system 
of land tenure and farming is assigned to the 
education given to the rural population by the 
People's High Schools. The Danish High Schools 
do not ded with technical agricultural subjects ; 
their object is to give a liberal education, to enlarge 
the outlook of their pupils, and to cultivate their 
powers of mind and soul. Such an education 
is not considered in Denmark as unfitting the 
scholar for the ordinary duties of Ufe ; rather 
it is thought to make the dairsmiaid more efl&cient 
in her duties in the dairy, and the labourer more 
efi&cient in the harvest field. The most prosperous 
Danish farmers, the most successful managers 
of their co-operative dairies, are the men who 
have received a High School education. There, 
the keenest-eyed, quickest-witted, most cultured 
men are busily engaged at work on the land. 

Here, we have classed our country labourers 
together under the name " Hodge." We picture 
him as slow, dull and heavy both in mind and 
body. If he corresponds to the picture our fancy 
paints him, the fault is not entirely his. Under 
similar discipline, archangels would have become 
too heavy of wing to soar. 

The first step towards establishing a contented 
and prosperous peasant folk in EngUsh life is 
education : this is the lesson of Denmark : it is 
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also the practical conclusion the Royal Commission 
arrives at. The Report bemoans the fact that 
experiments made and valuable conclusions 
reached, are lost, because practical readers — so 
Professor Wright said in his evidence — are quite 
unable to appreciate the value of them. " I am 
thinking," said he, "especidly of one practical 
experiment conducted a few years ago by the 
chemist of the Royal Agricultural Society ; and 
of all the farmers I have met in the country, 
I do not think one per cent, appreciated the vdue 
of the experiment."* 

Commission of 1897. 

The conclusion reached by the Royal Com- 
mission is thus stated, — "We beUeve then that 
it is essential for the welfare of agriculture that 
there should be placed within the reach of every 
young fanner a sound generd school education, 
including such a grounding in the elements of 
sciences bearing upon agriculture, e,g., chemistry, 
geology, botany, and animal physiology, as will 
give him an intelligent interest in them and 
familiarise him with their language. It is probable 
that most men so educated, and armed with the 
indispensable experience of years spent on a farm, 
will find it unnecessary to carry their school 
training further. They would be well able to 
complete their own education, to master and profit 
by the results of scientific and experimental 
research, and to keep themselves generally in 
touch with agricultural progress." | 

♦ Report 1897, p. 152. " It should be noted," remark 
the Commissioners " that the witness was speaking of 
Scotland, where the standard of education is relatively 
high." 

f Report 1897, p. 152. 
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After all, the rural and agricultural problem 
is as much a problem of the man, as it is a problem 
of the land. As we have before pointed out, 
Denmark tackled its land problem by first of all 
attacking its man problem. Here, the agricultural 
labourer has been alternately coddled and kicked ; 
anjrthing, in fact, but treated as a man and a 
citizen. The supreme need of the moment is 
not Acts of Parliament, nor even millionaire 
philanthropists, ta work miracles in the way of 
re-peopling the waste places of England ; the need 
is rather for some English "Bishop Grundtvig," 
who should call into activity the highest 
and best in English manhood, both in town and 
country. Until the problem of the man is solved. 
Acts of ParUament, and philanthropic efforts 
are like tjrying to fill up the social Chat Moss. 
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REPORT ON THE "NATIONAL LAND 
COMPANY.*' 



The Report of Mr. Doyle on the well-intentioned 
efforts made by the " National Land Company *' 
to establish small peasant proprietorships in England 
is interesting reading. The Commissioners of 1882 
say that it is interesting for "both warning and 
guidance." 

The " National Land Company " arose out of 
the Chartist movement of the early half of the nine- 
teenth century. The object was to locate working 
men on small holdings, in the first instance as tenants, 
but ultimately, by the instalment purchase principle, 
as owners. 

The Company issued a prospectus, setting forth 
their aims and methods, and also, in glowing but 
very general terms, their hopes. 

The inducements held out to prospective tenants 
or purchasers were set forth in a statement by one 
of the projectors of the profits which might be made 
on a three-acre lot. This statement shows the 
disposition of land as follows : — 



Potatoes 




a. 

I 


r. 



Wheat 




I 





Crop with cabbages, mangel wurzel, 

turnips, tares, clover and flax . . 

Kitchen garden 




3i 
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Acres 




3 
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Next follows an estimate of the produce, with an 
account of its disposal, and the prices, as follows : — 



Milk of 2 cows at 8 quarts a day each, i6 

quarts at i Jd. a quart . . 
4 bacon pigs in March 
ICG stone of wheat at is. 6d. per stone 
3 J tons of potatoes at 6d. per stone 
Piice of flax quarter of an acre, spun 
Fruit and vegetables . . ... 



£ s. d. 



36 10 

26 o 

7 

12 10 
5 o 



10 
o 



;flOI 10 O 

This is in addition to certain products reserved for 
family consumption : — 

Produce reserved for family's 
consumption. 

2 bacon pigs, 3 cwt. each, 6 cwt. 
I J tons of potatoes. 
100 stone of wheat. 
Produce of 6 ducks. 
Fruit and vegetables. 
2 hive$ of honey. 



Annual allowance reduced 
to weekly consumption. 

14 lbs. bacon. 

1 j stone of flour. 
4i stone of potatoes. 
20 duck eggs. 

2 lbs. honey. 
Fruit and vegetables. 

The annual expenditure is estimated at ;f5i los., 
" and there remains," says this statement, " ;f44 
per annum after consumption, and the best of good 
living.*' The time required to work the holding 
was estimated at 157 days per year. 

All these calculations were set forth with elaborate 
precision and minutest detail : and they are, more- 
over, backed by a glowing picture of prosperity. 

It appears that thousands of people were induced 
to invest their savings by so alluring a prospect. 
In all, the sum of ;f90,ooo was raised, and estates 
were purchased in different parts of the country, 
— ^notably at Minster Lovel, in Oxfordshire, Snig's 
End in Gloucestershire, and Lowlands and Dodford 
in Worcestershire. Cottages and schools were 
built, and the land allotted ; and here came the 
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first disillusionment : there were 26,000 subscribers, 
but only some hundred or more could participate 
in the benefits. The allotments were distributed 
by ballot. 

The scheme was subsequently wound up on the 
recommendation of a Committee of the House of 
Commons : but apart from the illegal character 
of the scheme, it affords an excellent example of 
the mischief which may be done by ill-considered 
attempts at land colonisation. The demand for land 
was enormous. But under the excitement of a politi- 
cal campaign, this demand may be, and is, artificially 
stimulated, and the greatness of the demand be but 
the measure of the disaster which will ensue wheij 
ordinary conditions obtain. The experiment failed^. 
The Poor Law Board instituted an inquiry, sending 
down Mr. Revans, who had been Secretary to the 
Board. The Inspector repUes to a series of ques- 
tions. Asked : — " Supposing those several tiiree* 
acre allotments in consequence of the cost of the 
land, the building of a house, and the expenditure 
upon the land were subjected to a rent of -^5 a year 
each, do you believe that the allottees have any 
reasonable hope of Uving there without the assistance 
of charitable contribution ? " Mr. Revans replies, 
** I should say decidedly not ; I should say it would 
be decidedly impossible from what I have seen of it.*' 
Then speaking of the best farms of the company, 
Lowlands and Snig's End, Mr. Revans adds : — " Even 
there I do not beUeve it possible for any man to get a 
living though they were the three best acres of the 
whole country ; and that is not only my own opinion, 
but the opinion of those who have tried spade hus- 
bandry pretty closely. No one having no other 
means whatever can get a living and pay the rent 
by the spade." Referring to another of the Com- 
pany's estates — O'Connorville — in another part of 
the country, the question is put : — ** Do I understand 
that the result of all the information you have ac- 
quired is, that the operations of the Land CotsjL^^ss?^ 
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are dangerous in respect of pauperising the district 
where those people are located ? " The reply is : — 
** Yes, though I cannot answer that I think that 
they are dangerous to the country generally, and 
for this reason : I believe they have a self-destro3ring 
power ; I think they will never go to a very great 
extent. The number of persons who will gain 
settlements, — say forty at the present time at 
O'Connorville, will not last above a year ; they will 
not get over this very summer ; very few of them 
will see Christmas, unless funds are found for them 
from other sources, but that of course is not the 
point of their self-support. Supposing that not 
to be the case, then you have a body of paupers 
who would go ofi, and you have a fresh set of persons 
come on, and then another set ; after a certain 
time you have such a large body of persons likely 
to fall upon the poor rates that they may swallow 
up the rental of O'Connorville itself; it is self- 
destroying ; and this is likely to result during any 
sudden failure of trade." 

Thirty years after the inquiry held by Mr. Revans 
on behalf of the Poor Law Board, the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture of 1882 received a report 
on the condition of these estates from Mr. Doyle. 
After referring to the legal embarrassments of the 
scheme, the Assistant Commissioner says : — ** This 
state of things no doubt, tended to aggravate the 
difficulties of the Company, and rendered imprac- 
ticable any attempt to reconstitute it upon its original 
basis with guarantees of its legality. But when 
the undertaking was finally wound up, and the 
property had passed into other hands, no fairer 
opportunity could be presented of testing by experi- 
ment the practicabiUty of locating labouring men 
upon small plots of land. The cottages were there, 
and the land attached to them was divided into 
convenient holdings. Although the present occupants 
complain of the rent as exorbitant and in excess of 
the rent of adjoining farms, yet a rent of £6 5s. 
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per annum cannot be considered excessive for a 
holding of two acres with a stone built slated 
messuage thereon, containing three rooms and 
outbuildings. If the scheme was not taken up by 
agricultural labourers, it was simply because agri- 
cultural labourers were sensible that under no 
conditions of tenure could they make a livelihood 
out of three or four acres of land. Thus, of necessity, 
these ' estates ' have come to assume a character 
wholly different from what was originally contem- 
plated ; their history and present condition fur- 
nishing striking illustrations of the tendency of small 
properties of this description to fall into the hands 
of mere speculators — to involve the tenants in debt 
— to become amalgamated. 

" The general aspect of these estates, from 
whatever point of view they may be regarded, is 
not encouraging. They give the visitor at once the 
impression of failure. Some of the holdings are 
unlet, bits of land here and there untilled, this 
cottage unoccupied, that out of repair and falling 
into decay, roads unfinished, fences, where there 
are fences, out of repair. The school which was 
to exercise so wholesome an influence over the 
youthful population of Snig's End, is a school no 
longer, but a public-house, ' The Prince of Wales.' 
* What with rent and rates, we are eaten up,' is 
a common complaint, as is also that ' the landlord 
will do nothing but collect his rents.' Some of 
the cottages are let without any land, the two, three, 
or four acres originally attached to them being now 
amalgamated wi& larger holdings. Observing a man 
pacing before one of lie houses, having very Httle the 
look of an agricultural labourer, I find, upon inquiry, 
that he is the ' man in possession,' the sale coming 
off the next day. About six tenants on Snig's End, 
and nine on Lowlands, have been * sold up ' for 
rent. ' Are there any of the original allottees upon 
the land ? ' I ask. ' Well, not upon the land, but 
there is one on the Union, and anotiier in the Unio^^ 
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To the one * in the union,* I paid a visit. I found 
Thomas Holland, an aged man, an inmate of the 
workhouse of the Witney Union. His account of 
himself is that he came originally out of Lincolnshire 
into Nottinghamshire ; then went to Manchester, 
where he worked at his trade as a bricklayer ; was 
an original subscriber of the Land Company ; was 
in the first ballot, and ' drew ' an allotment of 
four acres at Snig's End. Had never been engaged 
in farming work himself, but his wife was a farmer's 
daughter, and * she knew a deal about it.' When 
they took possession of the cottage, they found it 
a good deal knocked about, the windows were broken, 
and the grates had been stolen. Took possession 
in March or April. The land had been ploughed, 
but he had to dig it. Had to employ two men at 
2S. a day each, he and his wife working with them. 
The Company supplied manure the first year. That 
year he sowed two acres with barley, the other two 
acres were under potatoes and green crops. Thinks 
he had about six quarters ofi the two acres of saleable 
barley besides the tail. Sold the six quarters. 
Thinks he got about 30s. a quarter for it. Cannot 
say what quantity of potatoes and green stuff he had. 
Kept no cow, but the first year kept one pig. There 
was a mortgage on the whole property, of which his 
holding was part. The mortgage was foreclosed. 
All his property was taken, and he was sent to prison. 
Others were sent to prison as well as he. Was in 
prison nine months ; all on account of the lawsuits 
and the mortgage. When he got out of prison went 
back to his trade. The estate was in Chancery for 
six years. When things were settled claimed his 
allotment again. The receiver (Goodchap) would 
not let him have it, but gave him instead two allot- 
ments at Minster Lovel, one of four acres and the 
other of two acres. The land was much worse, and 
was very bad to work. Tried a * three tine drag,' 
but could make nothing of it. Then tried a 'bull 
head drag,' but could not get to the bottom of the 
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scutch. People said he never would. Had to sell 
the two-acre allotment with cottage and piggery. 
Got ;f200 for it from a man named Mundy, who was 
also an allottee. Mundy sold the whole for an 
annuity of ;f 20. Then went on cultivating his four 
acres for twenty years. Lost his ;f200, and was 
always in debt. He had losses. Lost a many pigs. 
His wife could tell me, only she is dead, what a many 
pigs they buried in the land. Lost a deal of money. 
Had a mortgage of ;^250 on the four acres and cottage. 
Could not cultivate the land any longer. Lived 
in a cottage at Minster Lovel till twelve months ago, 
and * here I am now.' Such is the story of one of 
the few original allottees whom I could find at 
Minster Lovel." 

'* My attention was called to some few cases alleged 
to be * successful.' The most striking amongst them 
was that of Wm. Jacobs. But, in the first place, I 
find his name in the rate-book as owner of four acres, 
and occupier of eleven acres in addition. Then 
Jacobs is a man exceptionally qualified for such a 
position. He is agriculturist, bricklayer, carpenter, 
one of those men who can ' turn their hand to 
anything,' and everything he does he appears to do 
well. To what extent he was affected by the depres- 
sion of the last few years was a question on which 
he did not seem disposed to enter in the only interview 
that I had with him. Some of his neighbours 
appeared to think that he had fared no better than 
they had, and that was badly enough. He certainly 
deserves to succeed, if he does not. But his case, 
however successful, could not be cited as an illus- 
tration in support of ordinary 'peasant farming,' 
still less of the principle upon which ' The National 
Land Company ' was founded. 

" Another case of alleged success is that of John 
Cockbill, who occupies a four-acre allotment. He 
is a very inteUigent, energetic fellow, a strong 
advocate of small properties, chiefly upon the 
ground that the possession gives a sens^ ol Sast- 
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dependence which no man who is merely a laboured 
can have. 

" Everything about his allotment indicated great 
industry and ability to turn everything to account. 
He appears to be in all respects a very good example 
indeed of a successful smsdl cultivator, doing on his 
own account much more than he would be likely to 
do, or than it would be fair to expect him to do, for 
an employer. I had a long conversation with 
Cockbill in his cottage, his wife standing with her 
back to the ' dresser ' listening to us. I put the 
question to him, * Now, tell me, if you had a good 
cottage with a garden and continuous employment 
at 1 3S. a week, would you prefer that to your present 
position ? ' He laughed and hesitated, and before 
he could answer his wife answered for him, * Of 
course he would. He don't know what it is to have 
to do without the Saturday night's wage. He don't 
know what it is for a woman to have to work on the 
ground.' My own conviction is that this man, if 
living under an employer who could appreciate his 
worii would, as a labourer, be in a more favourable 
position than he is upon his four-acre allotment. 
I should observe that neither Jacobs nor Cockbill 
have any family, and both owe much of their success 
to their wives. 

** If I do not refer to other individual cases, par- 
ticulars of which I have upon my notes, it is simply 
because I should not feel justified in dwelling upon 
the struggles of one under a heavy load of debt, of 
another against a harsh and exacting landlord, or 
upon the daily life of sordid penury of a third." 
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POWERS EXERCISED BY THE VARIOUS 

GOVERNING AUTHORITIES WITH RESPECT 

TO SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS. 



A. — The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

I. The Board must appoint two or more persons 
possessed of a knowledge of agriculture to be Small 
Holdings Commissioners ; the Board may appoint 
such otiier ofl&cers as are necessary. (7 Edward VII. 
0. 54. sec. i). 

(a) The Commissioners shall ascertain the extent 
to which there is a demand for small holdings 
in the several counties, and the extent to 
which such demand can be satisfied. The 
Commissioners must confer with the County 
Councils and may co-operate with such other 
authority, association and persons as they 
think are most able to assist them. 
y<D) The Commissioners are to receive represent- 
ations from the Council of any county, borough, 
district, or parish, 
(c) The Conmiissioners must communicate to the 
Board, and to the Council of county, borough, 
district or parish concerned, any information 
they may receive as to a demand for l^.tLd,. 

165 
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(The Commissioners ascertain the extent of demand 
and the possibility of satisfying that demand for 
allotments and small holdings. They keep the 
Board in touch with the local authorities.) 

2. The Commissioners' report to the Board is, if 
thought desirable, forwarded to the County CounciL 
If the County Council fail to act, or decline to act on 
the report, ttie Board may prepare a scheme. 

3. The Board must approve schemes prepared 
by County Council or by Commissioners ; the Board 
also confirms rules prepared by County Council 
prescribing terms and conditions under which hold- 
ings are sold or let by County Council. 

4. The Board may order the Commissioners to 
carry into effect an approved scheme where the 
County Council fails to do so. In this event the 
order made by the Board shall be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after it is 
made. (Sec. 5. sub-sec, 2 and 3). 

5. The Board may experiment in any district 
with a view to demonstrate the feasibihty of the 
estabhshment of small holdings in that district. 
The expenses of the Board in ti^is connection to be 
paid out of the Small Holdings Account, and not 
out of any rate. 

6. Where the Commissioners act in default 
of County Council, or conduct an experiment, the 
Board may appoint an Advisory Committee and 
may, with the consent of the Treasury pay out of the 
Small Holdings Account reasonable travelling and 
out of pocket expenses of the members of such com- 
mittees. 

7. The Board shall open an account at the Bank 
of England called the " Small Holdings Account." 
Into tibiis account shall be paid all money provided 
by Parliament for defraying the expenses of the Board 
in connection with the administration of the Act 
and such other sums as are received by the Board 
and directed by the Act to be paid into the 
account. 
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8. The Audited Accounts and a report thereon 
to be laid annually before Parliament. 

9. To the Board of Agriculture is transferred the 
power exercised by the Local Government Boaurd 
in connection with allotments. 

(a) In the event of the County Council refusing 
to make an order with regard to the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land for allotments, 
the Parish Council may petition the Board 
of Agriculture : the Board then holds local 
inquiry, and may make an order, which order, 
however, must be laid before Parliament. 

(b) If the County Council fail to discharge the 
duties devolving upon them in regard to 
allotments, the Board may transfer the powers 
of the County Council so defaulting to the 
Commissioners. 

B.—- The County Council. 

1 . The County Council must appoint a committee 
for the purposes of the Act. 

2. A County Coimcil may acquire land either 
by purchase or by lease (either by agreement or 
compulsorily), for the purpose of providing small 
holdings; the Council may adapt the land so 
acquired for the purposes of small holdings. 

3. The land acquired by purchase and adapted 
may be either sold or hired to the small holder. 

4. Where the small holder purchases his holding, 
the County Council may advance four-fifths of the 
purchase money ; the purchaser depositing one- 
fifth and pajring the balance by half-yearly instal- 
ments of principal and interest over a period not 
exceeding fifty years (Section 6 Small Holdings 
Act, 1892). 

5. The County Council may, if they think fit, 
and under certain conditions, allow more than one 
dwelling-house to be built on a small holding, but 
the holding may not be divided, let orsub-l^t^wJCass^oX 
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consent of County Council (Section ii., 1907; 
Section 9., 1892). 

6. The County Council may advance money to 
the extent of four-fifths of the purchase money to 
the tenant of a small holding, who may make arrange- 
ments with his landlord to purchase the said holding 
at a reasonable price. 

7. The County Council must ascertain the extent 
of the demand for allotments and smaU holdings, 
and may co-operate with such authorities, associ- 
ations, and persons as they think best qualified to 
assist them. 

C— The Parish Council. 

By the Act of 1907, the powers and duties formerly 
exercised by the Rural District Council are trans- 
ferred to the Parish Council. 

1. The Parish Council may acquire suitable 
land by agreement and on reasonable terms either 
by hire or purchase. If the Parish Council fails to 
acquire by agreement they may petition the County 
Council for an order empowering them to acquire 
compulsorily. If the County Council after an 
inquiry, does not make an order, the Parish Council 
may petition the Board of Agriculture. Under 
such an order, land may be hired compulsorily for 
not less than fourteen years, nor more than thirty- 
five years : the amount to be paid as purchase price, 
or as rent is to be fixed by arbitration. 

2. Five acres is the Umit of the extent of an allot- 
ment which the Parish Council may let to one person. 

3. The Parish Council may let an allotment or 
allotments to persons working on a co-operative 
system, or to an association formed for the purpose 
of creating or promoting the creation of allotments. 



APPENDIX III. 



COMPARATIVE COST OF EQUIPPING A SMALL 

HOLDING OF THIRTY ACRES AND OF 

FIFTY ACRES. 



To take a concrete case of the cost of equipment 
of a small holding, say of the annual value of {,^0 
or £^0, or of thirty acres, and to allow for depre- 
ciation and repairs, the cottage to be substantially 
erected, say, in brick and slate, or brick and tile ; 
the buildings to comprise a small stable, bam, open 
shed and piggery, erected in creosoted timber with 
corrugated iron roof. 

£ 

Cottage cost 200 

Buildings cost 160 

360 

or an average cost of ;fi2 per acre for a holding of 
thirty acres. To bring this outlay into an annual 
rent to cover outlay, viz., additional rent required 
for small holdings to cover interest on outlay, depre- 
ciation and rep^drs on cottage and buildin%%\ — 
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Interest to the State on loan at 2} per cent. 

on ;^I2 

Annual sinking fund for fifty years to pay 

oft loan 

Annual repairs, say i^ per cent. . . 



Increased rent per acre 



8. d. 

6 7 

2 3 

3 7 

12 5 



Assume the estate which is divided up into small 
holdings was let to a farmer at an average rent of 
25s. per acre, the rent to the small holder, therefore, 
could not be less than 37s. $d, per acre (2SS.+12S. 
5d.) to meet the additional outlay required to equip 
the holding. On this basis at the end of fifty years 
the State would be repaid and the occupier's rent 
could be reduced proportionately. Or to take the 
case of a small holder of the same area, thirty acres, 
purchasing his holding, the capital being advanced 
by the State at 2J per cent., the period for redemption 
being fifty years, tiie annual payment per acre would 
be 34s. 7d. (including i^ per cent, for repairs) made 
up as follows : — 

£ 
Average cost of the land per acre . . . . 30 
Estimated cost of equipment . . . . 12 

42 

£ 8. d. 
I 



£ 8. 

Interest on £42 at 2f per cent 13 

Annual sinking fund to cover fifty years 

to pay off loan 

Annual repairs, say i^ per cent, on ;fi2 



7 II 
3 7 



£^ 14 7 



In the case of a small holding of fifty acres the 
necessary equipment would probably consist of a 
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substantial cottage of say brick and slate, and the 
buildings of a two-stall stable, cowhouse for two 
cows, small bam with cartshed adjoining, and a 
piggery, the buildings being erected in creosoted 
timber with corrugated iron roof. The cost might 
in this case be £^00, made up as follows : — 

Cottage 225 

Buildings 175 

£aoo 

The average cost of equipment per acre for fifty 
acres would, therefore, be ;f8, and the necessary 
additional rent per acre to cover interest and redemp- 
tion on outlay, and repairs to cottage and buildings 
— ^repajonent in fifty years — 8s. 4d., detailed as 
follows : — 

s. d. 
Interest to the State on loan at 2^ per cent. 

on £% .. .. .. .. .. 4 5 

Annual sinking fund for redemption in fifty 

years .. .. .. .. .. 16 

Annual repairs, say i^ per cent, on ;£8 . . 25 

8 4 

Assuming the small holder of the same area, fifty 
acres, was purchasing his holding, the cost of the 
land being £^0 per acre, the State advancing the 
capital at 2J per cent, redemption in fifty years, 
the annual instalment per acre including i^ per cent, 
for repairs would be £1 los. 5^., as follows : — 

£ 
Average cost of the land per acre . . . . 30 
Estimated average cost of equipment .. 8 

£a8 
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£ s- d. 

Interest on £^ at 2^ per cent. . . i o lo^ 

Annual sinking fund for redempticm in 

fifty years 72 

Annual repairs, say i^ per cent, on ;£8 25 

£1 10 Si 

In putting forward these estimates the Committee 
desire it to be borne in mind that the estimated 
cost of the cottages and buildings has been put at 
the lowest possible outlay commensurate with 
stabiUty ; and although in some districts, and under 
favourable circumstances, this outlay will cover 
equipment, at the same time it cannot be taken as 
a general guide for the whole country, having regard 
to the variations in cost of both materials and labour. 
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